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ou Need 
A CuHuRCH PAPER 


| in Your Home 


IT WILL HELP YOU, YOUR FAMILY, AND YOUR CHURCH 
Subscribe for 
The Christian Observer 


$3.00 a Year Louisville, Ky. 


CHURCH PAPER WEEK—OCTOBER 13-20 


The General Assembly has designated the week of October 13-20 as “Church 
Paper Week.” 

The Woman’s Auxiliary in each congregation is requested to make an Every- 
Home Canvass for the purpose of persuading each family to subscribe for and 
read a Church paper. 

The “Christian Observer” will give $1.00 of the amount collected from each 
new subscriber to be used for any church cause you may select. 

No commission is allowed for the collection of renewals. 

Please make your plans for an every-family canvass in your church. 


























YOU CAN MAKE YOUR MONEY IMMORTAL 


The General Assembly’s Training School is preparing lay leaders whose influence in the Church will never die. 
When your time comes to leave your possessions, would you not be happy to know that you had provided in your will 
for a part of your estate to continue to provide the teaching of the Bible and the history and program of the Church to 
these future leaders? 

The legal name of the corporation is THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL FOR LAY 
WORKERS, INC. 

For additional information write The President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Singing Our Faith 


Now that once more the world is torn and wounded—the whole creation groaning and travailing 
in pain together; now that standards of good and evil seem shaken and difficult to recognize; now 
that uncertainty has replaced our smug optimism; now, if ever, let us remember the word: “Be still, 
and know that I am God.” 

Let us rest, for a moment only, in the quiet sanctuary built for us by the Quaker poet, Whittier; 
who learned in the midst of turmoil the secret of the inner peace. 


I bow my forehead to the dust, Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 

I veil mine eyes for shame, And tossed by storm and flood, 

And urge, in trembling self-distrust, To one fixed stake my spirit clings; 

A prayer without a claim. I know that God is good. 

I see the wrong that round me lies, I dimly guess from blessings known 

I feel the guilt within; Of greater out of sight, 

I hear, with groan and travail cries, And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 
The world confess its sin. His judgments too are right. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 

I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond His love and care. 


“A prayer without a claim”—God teach us now the stern lessons of confession, of repentance, of 
humility. 

“No harm from Him can come to me”—God spare us from the blasphemy of glibly and in- 
dolently labeling as God’s will anything of evil. 

“I know not” ...“I only know”’—God teach us the lesson of faith: that faith, not based on 
knowledge, is not faith at all, but weak credulity. Knowledge? not knowledge of the immediate 
Why and How; but the knowledge of the everlasting God: “I know that God is good.” 





“O Lord, righteousness belongeth unto thee, but unto us confusion of faces, as at this day... 


“O Lord, to us belongeth confusion of face, to our kings, to our princes and to our fathers, because 
we have sinned against thee. 


“To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgiveness, though we have rebelled against him... 


“O my God, incline thine ear, and hear; open thine eyes, and, behold our desolations .. . for we do 
not present our supplications before thee for our righteousnesses, but for thy great mercies. 


“O Lord, hear; O Lord, forgive; O Lord, hearken and do; defer not, for thine own sake, O my God.” 
(Daniel 9:7-9, 18-19) 
Prepared by KatuarinE A, SEE. 
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What Are Our Greatest 


Home Mission Needs? 


By ALICE COFFIN SMITH* 


AN ENTERPRISE AS VAST AND COMPLEX AS HoME 
Missions, concerned as it is with so many workers, 
serving So Many races and classes in so many differ- 
ent communities, needs many things. Many answers 
could be given as to which are the most important, 
but there are some vital things in the basic work of 
making America Christian that cannot be over- 
looked. 


The Need of a Compelling 
Conviction that There is a 
Home Mission Task 


This is of prime 
importance. With- 
out this conviction 
missions in America 
becomes commonplace and inconsequential. Many 
do not believe that there is a real missionary need in 
our country, or if there is a religious lack it is only 
a comparative one. Those who hold this view 
point to the comforts and conveniences of the 
American people which surpass those of any people 
of any land. They point to our system of public edu- 
cation, ranging from the primary school to the 
university; to the orphanages, hospitals and asylums, 
agencies for the promotion of human welfare and 
for the relief of human suffering. 

But Home Missions in its primary purpose has 
another and more important service than improving 
living conditions. It is the conquest of human souls 
and it is essentially an evangelistic enterprise. In its 
Annual Report to the General Assembly, the Execu- 
tive Committee states that, “The first and chief em- 
phasis of Home Missions is to win all the people of 
the United States to a personal faith in Jesus Christ, 
who alone can control human hearts, out of which 
are the issues of life.” 

If Home Missions as a redeeming and saving 
power is to have the place in the thought and in- 
terest of the Church that its urgency demands, 
Christian people must be shaken from their smug 
complacency that all is well with the United States. 
Too long have we relied on the tradition that 
America is a Christian nation. We have accepted 
our Christian heritage from godly forebears as a 
matter of course, with little. thought of our re- 
sponsibility for its continuance. The fact that the 





*Mrs. W. Frank Smith is a member of the Executive Committee 
of Home Missions. 


republic’s founders were Christian men who settled 
this continent with a Christian purpose and, with 
prayer and sacrifice, labored for a nation whose 
God is the Lord, does not guarantee the perpetua- 
tion of our Christian privileges. One generation 
cannot insure Christian virtues to another genera- 
tion. Our Christian heritage can be conserved only 
by laboring for the extension of Christian principles 
as our fathers labored. 

The government in Washington, with its eye on 
the covetous designs of great nations once Christian, 
suddenly became alarmed because of the deficiencies 
in our national defenses, and feverishly appropriated 
billions of dollars for armaments to protect our land 
and the liberties of our people. Feeling secure in its 
traditional isolation, it required a world crisis and 
the possibility of an armed attack on our Christian 
institutions to arouse the nation to a sense of in- 
security and danger. It should be the same with 
American’s spiritual defenses. Christian people must 
be given the disquieting facts of our country’s un- 
met religious needs and the dangers that threaten 
our Christian institutions. 

In its Annual Report, the Assembly’s Executive 
Committee of Home Missions has given the warn- 
ing which should not go unheeded: 

“Sinister forces are at work to undermine the 
whole structure of our American life. Many 
thoughtful and earnest people are asking anxious 
questions about the nation’s future. Not only min- 
isters and missionaries, but editors, bankers, and 
educators, concerned for the nation’s welfare, are 
alarmed at the growing neglect of Sabbath worship, 
the secularizing of education, the propagation of 
destructive pagan philosophies of life, the decay of 
the Christian home, and the letting go of those 
moral sanctions which are the basis of decency and 
honor. 

“With less than one half of our population even 
nominal members of the Christian Church, either 
Catholic or Protestant, and more than one half of 
the nation’s young people under twenty-five years 
of age unrelated to any church, or Sunday school, 
or institution for training in spiritual things; with 
a criminal population of 4,500,000, one half under 
the age of twenty-one years, and three and one half 
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times more criminals than there are students in our 
colleges and universities; with an annual crime bill 
of fifteen billion dollars, which is four and one half 
times the amount spent annually on education, the 
seriousness of the nation’s situation becomes appall- 
ingly apparent.” 

The home mission areas of the Church, with their 
problems of ignorance and poverty and sin, are the 
testing ground of the Christian faith. It is said that 
whoever wins the allegiance of the underprivileged 
and disadvantaged groups of a country will control 
its destiny. This is true of Russia and Germany and 
will be true of America. Vast multitudes of Ameri- 
cans who are living in want in the midst of plenty, 
and that great army of young people without em- 
ployment, who face a future that offers little hope, 
are restless and dissatisfied. They are going some- 
where and are waiting for a leader. Shall it be a 
Hitler or a Stalin that is to claim their allegiance, or 
shall it be a Christian missionary who shall go to 
them with Christ’s message of faith and courage and 
of counsel and restraint? 


The Need for a Fuller 
Understanding of the 
Home-Mission Purpose 


Briefly stated, the 
home-mission objective 
is a Christian nation. Its 
aim is to bring all the 

people of our land, of whatever clan or color, creed 
or condition of life, whether in city, town, or coun- 
try place, to a knowledge of Christ as Saviour. This 
is the sublime mission of Home Missions. It pro- 
ceeds in the conviction that all men need to be 
saved, and that redeemed men are the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world of which Christ 
speaks. 

Home Missions is not primarily a program of 
social betterment, nor of moral and economic re- 
form, though these desired and beneficent results 
issue from its service. Christ’s parable of the wise 
man who built his house on a rock has its lesson for 
nations as well as for individuals. When the storm 
came and the winds blew upon the house, it re- 
mained firm. Dr. M. A. Dawber, Secretary of the 
National Home Missions Council, says, “The fron- 
tiers of American life to which the missionary task 
must be applied are the weak places of our civiliza- 
tion, the spots less likely to stand up against the 
storms to which society is now subjected. . . 
Where there are city slums, or where a rural popu- 
lation has sunk to desperate sharecropping, where 
opportunity for decent living has disappeared, and 
neither youth nor age can immediately look for- 
ward to anything better than the condition of a 
beast, the danger of a hurricane is always at hand.” 

It is the Home Missionary who is building the 
foundations on which a Christian national life is 
being reared. He is taking Christ’s message of sal- 
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vation and hope to the multitudes who have fallen 
into sin and lost their way. He is erecting the 
Church for the worship of God and the teaching of 
His will. He is conducting the mission school in 
the mountains, among the Indians, the Negroes and 
the Mexicans, and training the young people for 
leadership in the Kingdom of God. He is healing 
the sick in the name of Christ the Great Physician, 
Who, when on earth, cured sick bodies, sick minds, 
and sick hearts. Quietly but surely, generation after 
generation, righteousness and truth and the fear of 
God are being built into the foundations of our 
nation’s life. When the storms come, America will 
stand because it is built on a foundation of faith and 
obedience. 


The Need of a Greater 
Appreciation of the Home 
Missionary 


In the great task 
of world evangeliza- 
tion, the missionary 
has first place. The 
spiritual victories of the Church have been won by 

the missionaries, and through the ages the victories 
of the missionaries have been the Church’s inspira- 
tion and strength. The Lord of the harvest, Who 
calls the laborers and sends them forth, makes no 
distinction in their rank or their service accordin 
to the lands to which they are sent. All whom the 
Church sends into the whitening harvest fields are 
missionaries of the Kingdom of God, which has no 
geographical boundaries. 

While there is no distinction in their divine ap- 
pointment, it is needful for some in the Church to 
revise their estimate of Home Missionaries and of 
home-mission service. Because these servants of the 
Church serve in difficult fields in remote places, and 
their support in whole or in part is received from 
mission funds, does not mean that they are inferior 
in worth or ability to other servants of the Church. 
These men are not all forced into these humble 
positions, but some of the ablest men in the General 
Assembly are there through choice. In many ways 
it takes a bigger man to conduct successfully a 
home-mission enterprise than it does to conduct an 
established church. The home-mission pastor, the 
mission-school teacher and _ the Sunday-school 
worker must minister to a greater and more diversi- 
fied need. Often they must labor alone without 
the counsel and help that stronger churches are able 
to provide. But year in and year out the records 
show that home-mission pastors and home-mission 
churches have the largest number of additions upon 
profession of faith. Is not this the true test of mis- 
slonary success? 

Home missionaries are worthy of the Church’s 
highest honor and praise. The story of their sacri- 
ficial labors in establishing the church, the school, 
and the institutions of Christian religion in this coun- 
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try has never been adequately told. It is one of the 
oreat epics of American history, and a work with 
‘hich some of the greatest names in the American 
Church have been identified. No denomination has 
ever been served in any land by a more loyal body 
of men and women than serve the Presbyterian 
Church in the Home Mission fields. They are the 
sons and daughters of the best homes in the Assem- 
bly, and graduates of the best colleges and semi- 
naries. In education and refinement and cultural 
heritage they are the peers of any in the Church. 
Many live on the “edges of scarcity,” yet they sel- 
dom murmur or complain of their lot. It is one of 
the great marvels of grace that home missionaries 
are able to accomplish so much for the Kingdom of 
God, handicapped as they are by the lack of so 
many needful things. 

Dr. Homer McMillan, who perhaps better than 
anyone in the Assembly knows home missionaries 
and their worth, says, “If home missionaries were 
not men and women of consecration and devotion, 
they would not be in home-mission work. Their 
salaries are no inducement, for they are not adequate 
for the minimum needs of the simplest living. The 
homes in which they live in summer heat and winter 
cold, with the physical discomforts and inconveni- 
ences, would not hold them; the loneliness of 
women and children and the depressing influence of 
the ignorance and poverty and sin of the communi- 
ties would not attract them. Only a passionate love 
for Christ and a burning desire to win men and 
women to faith in Him would keep them in their 
hard and uninviting fields.” 

The home missionaries are the vanguard of the 
forces of righteousness in the areas of neglect. No 
one can estimate the debt of love and gratitude that 
those who live comfortably and safely in well- 
ordered communities owe these heroic men and 
women who serve in unlovely and unattractive 
places, and, by their ministry of faith in God, re- 
strain the forces of evil that make all living in- 
secure. Home missionaries are the real soldiers of 
the Cross and the true Heroes of the Faith. 


The Need for a Larger The people of the 


Home Mission Support United States have _ 
solved that no cost is 


too great for adequate defense against the possible 
aggression of dictators and foreign foes. But protec- 
tion against enemies from without is not enough. 
The enemies that threaten within must be subdued 
and brought under control. Our own people must 
be saved from hate and strife and divisions. Spiritual 
resources are the only enduring realities in a ma- 
terialistic world. In the ultimate test, America’s 
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strength will be determined by its spiritual achieve- 
ments and by the character of its citizenship. 

This indicates the power and the place of the 
ministry of Home Missions, and the imperative 
necessity of more adequate financial support for 
those who are laboring to build the nation’s spiritual 
defenses. If we render unto Caesar the things that 
he demands, shall we not with equal spirit render 
unto God the things that His work requires? It is 
a matter of record that the salary scale of home 
missionaries is lower than that of any other class of 
Christian workers. This means that those who are 
rendering first-line service, where the difficulties are 
greatest and the struggle most intense, receive less 
than those who bring up the rear. Many of these 
fine servants of the Church who live in the under- 
privileged areas and serve disadvantaged people have 
incomes insufficient for the minimum needs of safety 
and decency. 

The imperative need of this basic and vital cause 
is an enlarged supporting income for the workers. 
This can only be had by a recognition of our re- 
sponsibility for those whom the Church has called 
and sent into the work, and has faithfully promised 
to support. An occasional emergency offering in 
response to some distressing appeal will not suffice, 
nor will a box of old clothes, for which the donor 
no longer has use, pay the debt the Church owes 
these servants of Christ, who are holding back the 
force of sin and lawlessness that would engulf our 
land. Can a church which supports every public 
charity and welfare agency justify her neglect of 
those of her own family for whom she alone is 


responsible? 
The Need for an Abiding 


Faith in the Triumph of 
the Gospel 


There can be nosub- 
stitute for redeemed 
men for a redeemed 
world. Patriotism is a 
noble and inspiring impulse, but Edith Cavell testi- 
fied when dying for England in the Great War, 
“Patriotism is not enough.” Something beyond this 
is required to bring in the Kingdom of God, Human 
wisdom and human devices can help make the 
world a better and safer place in which to live, but 
only the spirit of the living God working in human 
hearts can make ours a Christian nation. 

The missionary task in America is a vast and com- 
plex one. The needs are many and urgent. But our 
hope is in Christ and in His renewing power. By 
His Spirit men are born again and given new hearts, 
new minds, and new spirits. If the Church is true 
to Christ, His glorious cause will prevail in America 
and in all the world. 
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Note. Our Assembly has urged that particular emphasis 
be given to the study of stewardship during the month of 
October. The books suggested below are selected as being 

robably the most helpful available for general purposes. 
t is hoped that the brief descriptions will help the individual 


reader to select the books which he feels will meet his own 
needs. 


B. K. TENNEY 


THE WORLD’S GOODS. By John E. Simpson. 
Revell. 96 pages. Paper, 60¢. Cloth, $1.00. 

This very practical book discusses possessions as 
related to the home, personality, life, society, 
church, and Christ. It makes abundant use of illus- 
trative material from the familiar stories of the 
Bible. In an appendix to the book is found an excel- 
lent statement concerning the tithe. This book is 


approved by the Assembly for class study in Octo- 
ber. 


SAVE MONEY. By John M. Versteeg. Abing- 
don Press. 128 pages. $1.00. 


At the request of the United Stewardship Coun- 
cil, Dr. Versteeg wrote this book for use during 
Stewardship Year. It is graphic in its language, fresh 
in its approach, and challenging in its suggestions. 


It is suggested particularly as a reading book for 
pastors and stewardship leaders. 


THE HORIZONS OF STEWARDSHIP. By Her- 
man C. Weber. Revell. 128 pages. $1.25. 


Printed in 1938, this book begins with a short his- 
tory of stewardship, then deals with its philosophi- 
cal background, its relation to present-day world 
ideas, and shows how stewardship touches the eco- 
nomic, social, and religious life. Reading this book 
will help any leader in his thinking concerning the 
present world situation. 


I HAVE A STEWARDSHIP. By Ralph S. Cush- 
man. Abingdon Press. 224 pages. $1.25. 


Just off the press, this book contains a series of de- 
votional studies placed against the background of 
stewardship. Any man who lives with the ideas set 
forth in this book will find increasing joy and wor- 
ship in giving. Pastors will find this book helpful in 
personal preparation for leading their people. 


Some Suggested 
Stewardship Books 


THE STEWARDSHIP PARABLES OF JESUS, 
By Roswell C. Long. Cokesbury Press. 230 
pages. Paper, so¢. 

Presenting an excellent stewardship treatment of 
six parables, this book is an unusually good illus- 
tration of how stewardship preaching may be in- 
corporated in a regular preaching program. It is 


rich in illustrative material, particularly bigraphical 
references. 


THE STEWARDSHIP LIFE. By J. E. Crawford. 
Cokesbury Press. 176 pages. Paper, 5o¢. 

This book discusses stewardship in its broader 

aspects,—some think too broad. Spiritual in its ap- 


proach and practical in its presentation, the book 
is well arranged for class use. 


A MAN AND HIS MONEY. By H. R. Calkins. 
Abingdon Press. 368 pages. $1.00. 

This is not a new book, but it is possibly the best 
one book there is to provide a general background 
for stewardship thinking and leadership. Dr. Calkins 
is one of the most frequently quoted stewardship 
writers. His book deals with foundation principles. 


THE VICTORY OF MARY CHRISTOPHER. 
By H. R. Calkins. Abingdon Press. 164 pages. 
Paper, 15¢. 

This is a splendid presentation of tithing. Written 
in story form, it is more than usually readable. 


PROGRESSIVE STEWARDSHIP. By Bert Wil- 
son. 68 pages. Paper, 15¢. 
Fourteen studies of advancing aspects of steward- 
ship. This booklet is suitable for reading or may be 
used as a basis for class discussion. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF GIVING. By Herman 
C. Weber. 96 pages. Paper, 20¢. Westminster 
Press. 

A series of four studies on the history, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and religion of giving. This book- 
let is designed for use by classes or discussion groups. 

—{ )— 

Order all books from the Presbyterian Committee 

of Publication, Richmond, Virginia, Texarkana, Tex. 
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The Child and the Church 


By JOHN H. FINLEY* 


Tue LITTLE CHURCH OF MY CHILDHOOD ON THE 
rairie stood across the road from the schoolhouse, 
and there were other churches, Catholic, Lutheran, 
Methodist, not far away, which, with this one, min- 
istered to practically all children within a radius of 
three or four miles. The Bible was not read regu- 
larly, if it was read at all, in the school, but every 
child, Catholic, Presbyterian, Lutheran or Methodist, 
had instruction in the Bible by parent, preacher, or 
Sunday-school teacher. And I am thinking that 
what existed there in that primitive community 
should, for the integrity of our life, be made possi- 
ble under the changed and heterogeneous social 
conditions which now obtain. With our varying 
creeds, the religious teacher may not come with his 
or her particular creed into the school, but that 
should not prevent a codperation between school 
and church or between school and home which will 
insure the religious teaching of the child outside of 
the school. 

The time has come for Protestant and Catholic 
and Jew and Gentile to coéperate, to the end that 
every child may have what, in practice, every child 
in that prairie community had, an intimation at least 
of his religious heritage. We should go as far as 
our common creeds will let us in our moral and 
ethical teachings in the schools of our common 
preparation for democracy’s obligation. The 
boundaries between ethics and religion are not 
clearly marked. But where that zone is reached, 
the church and the home must lead the soul of the 
child, and, if the State have an obligation, it is only 
to see that no child is neglected. 

It will be agreed by those who give serious 
thought to the subject of spiritual things that an 
“educational ministry to childhood is the most im- 
portant task of the individual church.” But how 
lamentably short of meeting its obligation to the 
child—of paying the eternal debt of maturity to 





*At the time of his death, a few months ago, John H. Finley 
Was editor-emeritus of The New York Times. He was formerly 
Commissioner of Education and President of the University of the 
State of New York; author of A Pilgrim in Palestine. This article 
has been abridged, for lack of space, from the last chapter of his 
book, The Debt Eternal and is used by the permission of The 
Council of Women for Home Missions and Missionary Education of 
the United States and Canada, owners of the copyright. 

This message from Dr. Finley, a great Presbyterian elder, is 
especially appropriate as the Church looks forward to the Christian 
Education Movement authorized by the General Assembly for 
1941-43, 
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childhood and youth —the church falls! But how 
meager the time that is set apart for this great task! 
How meager is the provision for the training of the 
teachers! And how meager is the amount that the 
church puts into it! If we believe that the chief 
end of man is spiritual development, how can we 
be satisfied with this program of meagerness? 

There is a movement throughout the churches 
which shows that they are not content to go on 
with this meager program. Not only are the indi- 
vidual denominations stirring within themselves, but 
they are codperating, uniting with one another, in 
paying the debt which, individually and collectively, 
they owe to childhood. 


Tue Price or It ALL 


The amount of this debt eternal which maturity 
owes to childhood and youth is suggested by the 
preciousness of the wisdom which the church is 
seeking to find and to give to its children. In the 
memorable dramatic debate following the series of 
disasters—which were world disasters in 1520 B. C., 
Job sat, covered with sores, on something worse 
than a garbage heap, amid the ashes of his sorrow, 
while three friends came with august phrase and 
condemning philosophy to “bemoan and to com- 
fort him.” Was there ever such a platform as this 
one, out upon the far horizon of time? 

In this high debate, there was, despite the fresh 
economic disasters and the painful distemper, no 
reference to the cost of living, save in Job’s re- 
membering longingly other days when butter and 
oil and other necessities of life were abundant and 
cheap. The only economic reference, so far as I 
can find, was to the high price or value of wisdom 
as intimated and iterated by Job in these jewelled 
verses, rich in oriental metaphor: 


It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver 
be weighed for the price thereof. 

It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, with 
the precious onyx, or the sapphire.... 

No mention shall be made of coral. or of pearls: 
for the price of wisdom is above rubies. 


It was not a Red Cross Commission assembled 
there, such as that of which I was a member out 
near the land of Uz, discussing practical ways and 
means to give relief to Job’s physical needs or to 
rid him of his malady. No, it was a council in the 
midst of devastation and disease and death for the 
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discussion of the mystery of suffering here upon the 
earth, and of the price of wisdom and the place of 
understanding—a discussion out of which rise the 
famous lines as to values which I have quoted. 

* a2 * * 

The world is sitting as Job today, covered with 
sores, shorn of billions upon billions of its posses- 
sions, bereft of millions upon millions of its sons— 
sitting in the ashes of its losses and its sorrows, be- 
wildered as to the meaning of this Satanic visitation. 
The first and natural practical thought is of eco- 
nomic repair, of rehabilitation, of forced reparation 
by the Teutonic Sabeans and Chaldeans who still 
live in this world. But it is most encouraging that 
among those gathered about the earth in its losses 
and sufferings to “bemoan and to comfort it,” there 
rises the counsel of Job, the glorification of educa- 
tion, whose value is above all rubies and whose path 
the “birds of prey” and “proud beasts” have not 
seen or trodden—the path leading to the good of 
mankind through the fear of God, and to cosmic 
happiness through departure from evil. 

I heard one of the greatest of our physical chem- 
ists say that if the molecules in a glass of water were 
magnified so that each was as large as a grain of sand 
there would be enough sand to make a road all the 
way from New York to Los Angeles three miles 
wide and seven hundred feet deep. If the lives of 
the children of America could be magnified merely 
to their spiritual capacities, what a miracle would 
be wrought in the life of America all the way from 
one side of the continent to the other—and yet no 
miracle, for it is within the range of the possible. 
The children’s store is enough to feed the hungry 
world, if only it is blest with the spirit of Christ. 


When at the end of one of the most memorable 
days of my life, having presided at a meeting at 
which I had introduced some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the day, I came to my home, clad 
in my academic robes, with a hood of brilliant color 
about my shoulders, three or four little boys play- 
ing near the door looked up in awe. At last one of 
them got his tongue and said, “There goes John’s 
father.” So, at the end of all this day of glory, | 
was the father of my three-year-old boy. It is that 
great multitude whom he represents to me who are 
soon to possess this earth, and we cannot do more 
for them or for the promised land they are to enter 
than to prepare them for its spiritual as well as phy- 
sical occupations. 

H. G. Wells, in a book called The Undying Fire, 
tells of a school-teacher who, having endured such 


trials in his day as Job in his, rehearses what he has 
done for his boys. 


“My boys have learned the history of mankind so that it 
has become their own adventure. 

“They have learned geography so that the world is their 
possession. 

“I have had languages taught to make the past live again 
in their minds and to be windows upon the souls of alien 
peoples. 

“Science has taken my boys into the secret places of 
matter and out among the nebulae. 

“Some of my boys have already made good business men 
because they were more than business men. 

“When the war came my boys were ready. They have 
gone to their deaths—how many have gone to their deaths!” 


But after this recital, he rises to this golden 
sentence: 


“And for the future, I simply want this world better 


taught, so that wherever the flame of God can be lit, it has 
been lit.” 





Wanted—Volunteers 
for a New and Original Service 


IN NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, AND BOOKS, IN SERMONS 
and on the radio, voices are rallying us to home de- 
fence, and we are being told of the supreme need of 
keeping clear, strong, and unpolluted what we 
know as the American spirit. We read and hear 
stern warnings of the threatened decay of native 
American independence; of the love of ease, the pas- 
sion for luxury and amusement, the demand for 
money, speed, excitement which are weakening the 
tone and fibre of our national character, And 
what can we do about it—you and I, individual 
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members of the Presbyterian Church in sixteen 
Southern states? j 

“Wanted Volunteers for a New and Original 
Service.” Yes, a much-needed service, and one 
which will help at the strategic centers of our na- 
tional life—and it can all be summed up in one 
word: Books! Wanted and greatly needed by your 
student pastors and student secretaries working with 
students from our Presbyterian homes at our Pres- 
byterian colleges and the State universities, teachers’ 
colleges, technical schools, and independent institu- 
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‘ions of learning are books on the Christian faith 
ind the social problems of our day which they can 
end to their students. These books are to be had. 
There are not only fine books which have become 
cssics in their field, but a number of splendid 
books are being written in our own time, with the 
urpose of relating the eternal truths of religion to 
the ever-changing problems of the world of today. 

A few of these institutions are adding some of 
these books on religion and social subjects to their 
libraries each year. But they are few in number, and, 
even so, the student pastor or student secretary in 
his personal contacts with individual students needs 
books which he can lend to them. The funds pro- 
vided by the synods for student work are not suffi- 
cient to include putting books in the budget. 

Now this is where you and I can come in as vol- 
unteers for this service—and do not make the mis- 
take of thinking it too small and unimportant a 
thing for us to undertake. Suppose that individuals 
here and there throughout our membership of over 
half a million Christians should undertake to see to 
it that one of these fine religious books came into 
the hands of a student pastor each year—cannot 
you imagine what a reinforcement that would be to 
him? And to many a young man or young woman 
it might mean the finding in Christ of 


“A world I can live in, 
A work I can live for, 
A self I can live with, 
A Master I can die for.” 


The price of such books ranges from $1.50 to 
$3.00, Could we not give that much once a year? 
Every church is blessed with some people who de- 
light in going “the second mile,’ who can always 
be counted on for the extra gift, the new service. 
Why not give ourselves and them a chance at it? 
How choose the book, how get it to the student 
pastor? Let him choose it while we provide the 
funds. The Secretary of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief in your auxiliary has, in her Blue 
Book, a list of the student pastors working in all 
educational institutions of your own synod, and 
boys and girls from your own church or community 
are attending some of them. Choose the institution 
which you want to help and send the student pastor 


a check or money order for the amount you can 
give, asking him to use it for some book which he 
wants for his students. Another year this personal 
gift might go to the student pastor at another in- 
stitution in your synod. 

But we can each help too as members of a group, 
as members of the Men’s Bible Class; the Woman’s 
Bible Class; the Woman’s Auxiliary. These groups 
would enthusiastically respond to an appeal for a 
book a year to help our student pastors in their 
work. 

A year or two ago, John Holmes wrote these 
lines for the New York Times: 


Every day in books 

Rip Van Winkle lies asleep. 
Moby Dick patrols the deep 
Every day in books. 

Tall the windmills turn in Spain, 
Where, across an empty plain, 
Rides the rusty knight in vain. 
Every day in books 

Falstaff laughs and Hamlet dreams; 
Camelot is all it seems; 

England’s queen, Elizabeth, 

Dares for England love and death; 
Down to Canterbury ride 

Reeve and Miller, side by side; 
Kubla Khan in Xanadu 

Hears the river running through, 
Every day in books. 

And Marco Polo sails away, 

Mr. Pickwick says his say, 

Troy is falling every day, 

Every day in books. 

You can pass and I can pass 
Toward them, through the Looking Glass, 
Every day in books. 


Yes, with all these and perhaps a thousand others 
the student is supposed to get at least a nodding 
acquaintance in his university years. But what if 
some day a young man or young woman, struggling 
with problems of faith and doubt, beset with temp- 
tations to take the downward easy path, should 
come, in the pages of a book which you or I had 
sent the student pastor, face to face with the Lord 
Jesus Christ, should hear Him say, “Follow me,” 
and, like the young Galilean fishermen of an older 
day, leave all to follow Him? What then for you 
and me the joy of this small service? 
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Away TO COLLEGE . . .HOME LEFT BEHIND... A NEW 
environment, new contacts, new influences . . . four 
years of study and reading and work and play... 
higher education . . . What is it all about? 

You realize from the start that these four years in 
college will be intense and critical. In these years 
you will lay the foundations for your future life. 
But you will also be living a real life of work and 
play, of failure or success. In these years you will 
be moulded by influences exerted upon you and by 
people around you. But you will also be a per- 
sonality exerting some influence, harmful or helpful. 
Just what will your years at college do to you? 
The answer to that important question lies largely 
with you. No matter what college you enter you 
will find problems and temptations. But you will 
also find unparalleled opportunities for living up to 
your best. 

Going to college, know what you want. Have 
some definite objective, some occupation, some pro- 
fession. 

You have this general aim: to fit yourself for a 
truly successful life. Not just a degree, not just 
education, not just sports, not just a good time, not 
just social prestige, you have a higher objective than 
these. In your thought there lies this ultimate pur- 
pose: to be prepared to live the completely success- 
ful life. There is but one Christian concept of a 
completely successful life—no matter what occupa- 
tion you choose—the life of service dedicated in 
love to our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Going to college, know what you want. Don’t 
lose yourself in trivialities and side issues. Select 
your courses and your activities with a purpose, 
and then apply yourself to your chosen work with 
interest and industry and honesty. Put your best 
effort and mind into everyday college living. 

Go to college with the courage of your convic- 
tions. As a freshman many things are new and 
strange to you, but you take with you values of 
which you need not feel one bit ashamed or uncer- 
tain. You possess Christian faith, Christian ideals, 
Christian habits of living. Use those priceless posses- 
sions. You will meet students who may ridicule 
your faith, your ideals, your morals. You will meet 

students who will respect your sincerity, envy your 
faith, and follow your example. 

Go to college with the courage of your convic- 
tions. Stand up for what you know and believe to 
be right. Do not allow a professor to overawe you 
by his degrees, his personality, or his eloquence. Do 


*With acknowledgment to the Student Service Commission of the 
American Lutheran Church. 
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Going to College” 






not let a rowdy win you with his pep, or a “good 
sport” fascinate you with her popularity. Choose as 
your friends Christian men and women—students 
and faculty. Put your Christian convictions into 
everyday college living. 

While in college cultivate your real self. Just 
as truly as you should spend your week-days in 
feeding your mind, so you should use Sunday to 
feed your soul. That means attending services regu- 
larly. That means not going to hear some man, but 
going to hear God’s Word. That means not just 
visiting a church, but worshipping God. Start the 
first Sunday; don’t let any break spoil your habit of 
regular worship. Don’t be a church tramp: attend 
your church near the campus. 

While in college cultivate your real self. Do 
not starve your soul. It will need all the spiritual 
food you can give it. Read your Bible and study it 
as honestly as you read and study your textbooks. 
Do not neglect your daily prayers in the morning 
and evening. Give your soul a chance in everyday 
college living. 

While in college let your church help you. 
The surge of unspoken desires, the pull of mighty 
influences, the distractions of diverse interests, the 
deluge of new ideas and ideals, all these will com- 
bine to make your college years a turbulent tide 
that may sweep you into a sea of doubt and un- 
belief, of license and abandon. Your faith, your 
ideals, your morals and habits of life, your concepts 
of the most important matters in life, will all be 
tested. 

In that test let your church help you. Keep in 
close touch with your home congregation and 
pastor. Take advantage of Sunday school, Presby- 
terian Student Association, or other organization at 
the college church. Share your questions and 
troubles with your college pastor; he will under- 
stand, will give you helpful advice, and will show 
you the way to Christian solutions for your prob- 
lems. 

In college be a Christian student. A lawyer once 
asked the Great Teacher, “Which is the great com- 
mandment in the law?” 

And Jesus answered, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the great and first 
commandment. And the second is like unto it, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

By putting these commandments into everyday 
college living in the classroom, on the campus, in 


the community, a Christian student is giving him- 
self a higher education. 
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The Home Church and Its Students 


TuERE ARE MANY WAYS IN WHICH THE HOME 
church tries to strengthen its tie with the young 

ople leaving for school and college—methods of 
farewell, of welcome, and of keping up. Each year 
number of these plans, actually tried, are reported 
to the office of Christian Education; and each year 
we try to pass on some of the most helpful to other 
churches. 

Welcome Home. “Letters of ‘Welcome Home’ 
written to each of our returned college students. 
Auxiliary members urged to greet these students and 
give them special welcome.” “I sent a card of con- 
gratulation to each student of our church graduat- 
ing from college or high school.” “A “Welcome 
Home’ party where supper was served on the lawn. 
After supper in the twilight the pastor gave a talk 
on the God-planned life. Our young people’s 
worker had lists ready for students to check as to 
what phase of church work interested them for 
service.” 

Farewell. “Had union going-away meeting, with 
all the churches combining. Gave copies of New 
Testament and books of poems to the freshmen.” 
“We held our farewell banquet in August. The last 
Sunday in August we made a motion picture of our 
students in front of the church.” “Had college 
girls for supper before they left in the fall.” “Ob- 
served ‘Going Away to College Day’ with a lovely 
banquet. Followed our students with our prayers 
and good wishes. Presbyterian pastors in college 
towns notified, with list of students.” 





Welcome to the College Town Church, “The 
Presbyterian Student Association meets every 
Wednesday night. The women of the auxiliary 
prepare and serve these weekly suppers. So that the 
students may feel they have some responsibility, 
each one is asked to pay 10¢ toward the cost of the 
supper.” “Entertained out-of-town Presbyterian 
students in our homes first four Sundays following 
opening of University.” “Girls at the college 
adopted for year by circles.” “Cars ready each 
Sunday morning to take the girls to services.” 
“Thanksgiving breakfast at church for college 
students.” 

Keeping Up. “In October sent cards to young 
people to let them know we were thinking of 
them.” “The names of students were given to each 
circle leader, enlisting their interest through prayer 
and correspondence.” “Notes of invitation were 
sent all college students and teachers and young 
people away from home, to Young People’s ban- 
quet given by auxiliary on December 28.” “Helped 

repare for the Christmas Eve Fireside Hour, to 
which all college students were specially invited.” 
“All students and teachers away from home written 
to. We took the auxiliary roll and assigned different 
months and different young people to write to. 
In making homemade candy, we asked each woman 
to contribute a cup of sugar, some nuts, chocolate, 
etc., and had volunteers make the candy. The 
auxiliary paid for a valentine card for each, and 
postage.” 








To Guide Your 


For what “new and original service” are volunteers 
wanted? 

What constitutes “an emergency call to Bible-loving 
Americans”’? 

What different walks of life were represented by 
those who came to say “Sayonara” to Dr. and 
Mrs. Smythe? 

What was the import of the meeting of the Foreign 
Mission Conference of North America? 

What was the result of the work of the young 
minister who didn’t quit in the face of a curious 
audience? 

Who organized Agnes Erskine School? 

ane es have been placed in Agnes Erskine 
School? 
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Survey Reading 


What is the relation of the Executive Committee of 
Home Missions to the General Assembly? to the 
local church? to the individual? 

How many graduates were in the Theology Class at 
Stillman this spring? 

In what phases of life and service will the Stillman 
graduates take their places? 

Where did God “step” according to Indian tradi- 
tion? 

Tell something of the life and service of Joseph 
Dukes and his son, Gilbert Wesley. 

Where was Joseph Alfred Dukes born, and what 
positions has he held during his lifetime? 

Name the stones of the “Invisible Monument” at 
Berean Center. 
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An Emergency 


Bible-Loving Americans 


By ERIC M. NORTH 


IN THE STAGGERING TORNADO OF A VIOLENT WORLD 
war, in which the whole organization of human 
life is being disrupted, hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple—from soldiers in battle to mothers of little chil- 
dren in lands far away—cry out in the desperation 
of their anxious hearts for help. The bereaved—and 
those whose dear ones are recorded “missing”— 
dumbly long for comfort. The évacué and the 
refugee, weary and harassed, seek security. All who 
can think find more excruciating than any physical 
hardship the bitter question, Is this humanity’s end? 
Are men destined to create civilization—trade, art, 
culture, valuable social institutions—and always, in 
a whirlwind of hate and violence ever more bitter 
and destructive, suddenly to destroy it and them- 
selves? Men can endure hardships and the forecast 
of sudden death if there is prospect of good for 
their children and their children’s children. But, if 
the end of the struggle is only frustration and dis- 
aster, then, indeed, is the heart cast down into the 
deepest depths of despair, and the soul’s final ques- 
tion burns in the mind: Is this the last word for 
humanity? 

In such hours, the hearts of millions of men and 
women are open, as they are not in easier times, to 
another word—to the divine Word. The Bible 
knows wars and despair full well, and, for those in 
them, wars as overwhelming, despair as black as any. 
But it also knows the supreme answer: 


The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 


thereof; the world, and they that dwell 
therein. 


and 


1 am the way, the truth, and the life... . 
In the world ye shall have tribulation: but 


be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world. 


In the Bible is not only the word of comfort; 
not only the word of a distant hope; herein is God’s 
design for the healing of our torn humanity, for the 
building of His heavenly kingdom among us. Now 
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Call to 





Courtesy of American Bible Society 
This picture might have been taken in thousands of places 
in Europe 


is the hour when, to millions, it can come with a 
power and a directness immeasurable—an hour 
when it means salvation! 

Yet there is the terrible peril that it will not 
come. For in God’s providence it can only come 
by human means. There are two such channels— 
persons and the printed word. In the turmoil of 
Europe, the available persons—chaplains, pastors, 
colporteurs, religious workers—valiant as are their 
efforts, are all too few. Thousands upon thousands 
of Christians are bearing their witness superbly, but 
are unable to reach all the vast multitudes. Mission- 
aries and lay workers in mission fields are also all 
too few. Indeed, the war in Europe threatens the 
support of forty per cent of the missionary enter- 

rise. 

Besides these devoted persons, the one other great 
possibility is the printed Gospel, the printed Testa- 
ment, the printed Bible, where every man can read 
—and read again and again—the one positive answer 
to the world’s despair. But the availability of this is 
threatened just at a time when the world’s supply 
should be doubled and tripled. 

For three fourths of the world’s missionary supply 
of the Scriptures has come from the British, the 
Scottish, the Dutch, the French, and other European 
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societies now drastically affected by the war. Half 
of the pastors of the churches which support the 
French Society are in military service, and more 
than half of the churches are themselves évacués or 
overwhelmed by évacués and refugees. The Dutch 
Society has not been heard from since Holland was 
invaded, and is entirely unable to send the appro- 
priations and Scriptures it has been supplying to the 
great populations of the Dutch East Indies. The 
British and Scottish Societies have valiantly under- 
taken, in the face of °37 per cent income taxes, to 
supply extra Scriptures for their troops; but budgets 
which provide the Scriptures for mission fields have 
been cut already an average of 14 per cent, and the 
effect of the conscription of wealth and the terrific 
preoccupations of all with war duties are sure to 
cause a far greater cut. 

Thus, at a time when the outpouring of the Scrip- 
tures into the hands of the multitudes desperately 
needs to be multiplied, it threatens to be seriously 
reduced. 

The only hope of preventing this disaster is an 
immediate, strong, and continued increase in the 
number and amount of the contributions our Ameri- 
can people and churches make for this cause. There 
isno other way! 

The only Bible Society not in a belligerent or 
war-beleaguered country is yours. It must meet 
this need. BuT Ir CANNOT DO IT WITHOUT YOU. 

The Society has already forwarded Scriptures or 
funds for Scriptures for soldiers and refugees to the 
value of $4,600 by squeezing it out of its hard- 
pressed budget. The Board of Managers has now 
authorized an appeal for a fund of $150,000 above 
the budget to begin to meet the emergency. Here is 
a tentative forecast of the initial items. Week by 
week these will shift somewhat. : 


$40,000 To bring Gospels and Testaments and their 

message of comfort and hope 

—to refugees and évacués, of whom there are 
considerably more than five million of all 
ages—French, Belgian, Dutch, Spanish, 
Czech, Polish, Russian—in France, Switzer- 
land, Rumania, Hungary, and other coun- 
tries, through many service agencies. 

—to soldiers, in the line and in rest camps or 
on the march, through their chaplains. 

—to prisoners of war, in Germany and in 
France, in concentration camps—men of 
France, Germany, England, Scotland, Can- 
ada, Holland, Belgium, Poland, through 
the Chaplains’ Aid Committee of the Inter- 
national Red Cross. 

—to wounded men and civilians in hospitals, 
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spending long hours of pain and waiting, 
through many service agencies. 

$15,000 to maintain the supply of Scriptures for the 
Dutch East Indies now cut off from sup- 
port from the Netherlands Bible Society in 
Holland. 

$5,000 to resuscitate and keep going the publica- 
tion of French Scriptures by the Société 
Biblique de France, essential to the life of 
the evangelical churches of France. 

$75,000 to ensure the constant supply of Scriptures 
at least at the present level for missions and 
mission churches and the multitudes in 
India and the Near East, in China, Japan, 
and Malaysia, and in Africa and Latin 
America, where enforced reductions in 
appropriations from the British and Scot- 
tish Societies threaten to reduce the supply 
to missions of all nationalities; part of this 
to be applied as soon as available, and part 
as soon as the direction of further re- 
ductions becomes apparent. 

$15,000 to aid chaplains in the U. S. Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, C.C.C. camps, now greatly 
to be enlarged in the United States. 


When we remember that in 125 years of history 
the British people have contributed more than three 
times what American Christians have, to spread the 
Scriptures throughout the world, surely, there are 
enough Bible-loving Christians in America to step 
into this breach and hold it. 


Wuat You Can Do 


Get these facts clearly in mind. Then tell your 
friends what you think about it. 

Maintain all present contributions regularly. It 
will not help to give at one point and cut at another. 

Write for copies of a special leaflet describing 
the appeal, and copies of a letter which you could 
send to friends and acquaintances, endorsing the 
Society’s undertaking and suggesting their partici- 
pation. 

Share this article with the officials of your church. 

Send names and addresses of possible donors— 
address Emergency Fund, Bible House, Park Avenue 
and 57th Street, New York City. 

Every member of the staff of the Bible Society’s 
offices in the United States is giving or is pledged 
to contribute to this fund. Many have pledged a 
gift every week or every month for four months. 

If your church is free to take a collection, how 
welcome it would be! There are thousands of 
churches in the United States which could do so— 
many of which give nothing to the Society now. 
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Legitimate Conquest 


By LESLIE BATES MOSS* 


Note: The following is an account of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America held at Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, June 10-13, 1940. Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Execu- 
tive Secretary of our Foreign Mission Committee, was chair- 
man of this Conference. 


THE TRAGIC EVENTS IN Europe AND ASIA LAY EVER 
greater burdens on our minds and hearts. The idea 
of military conquest is a daily companion with us. 
But Christians cannot accept it as a satisfactory pur- 
pose for life. The debasing of personality by mili- 
tary subjugation is revolting. It is contrary to nature. 
But Christians do believe in overcoming things. In 
their conception there is a legitimate conquest. It is 
the overcoming of humanity’s woes and handicaps 
to make real and satisfactory life possible. 

During the week of June 10-13 a group of very 
unusual people met together in Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania, and were housed on the beautiful campus 
of a college near Philadelphia. Some 300 men and 
women of all different denominations, many of 
whom had come from other countries, attended this 
meeting. Several were from Canada. One man, a 
teacher, paid his own expenses to come all the way 
from California, Latin America, China, Japan, the 
Philippines, Burma, India, Africa, the Near East, 
and Europe were all represented. Some of them 
were natives of those lands. They have seen what 
Christianity is doing. They know its world-wide 
outreach. They know how in China the devastation 
of war has uprooted fifty million people, at least, 
and set them adrift from their old moorings. They 
know the economic degredation of tens of millions 
of people in India who somehow have never learned 
how to secure food enough. Our concern was as 
to how we could make people realize how abso- 
lutely essential to this situation is the life and power 
and love which Christ reveals and releases. 

In this meeting we had pictured for us some of 
the needs of the world. We heard of the new road 
that has been built from Burma to China; and how a 
railroad is under construction that will take five 
years to complete. A doctor told us that for 600 
miles along those new roads not a single hospital 
stands to bring health to those who will be building 
and traveling them. We learned that in a city in east 
China, which lies in the midst of a fertile plain where 


*Mr. Moss is Secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. 
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rice grows plentifully, the Japanese have forced the 
price of rice up to five or ten times its usual cost. 
Suppose that bread cost a dolar a loaf; some of you 
wouldn’t have much to eat. 

Again, we heard something of the suffering which 
has faced the people of Europe. Many of the 
churches are in exile, dispersion, or under suppres- 
sion. We had representatives of belligerent nations 
present. Of those that are now fighting for their 
very existence, many do not give allegiance to the 
god of force. But the threat of annihilation of life, 
of country, of all the most sacred institutions of life, 
has faced them with the simple alternative—struggle 
or be destroyed. 

What are some of the ways that Christians try 
to meet the needs of those peoples abroad to whom 
they go? A young Chinese minister, just out of 
school, on his first Sunday morning faced a congre- 
gation of five old men who had only come to see 
what he looked like. He was definitely discouraged, 
but he did not quit. After four years, the tumble- 
down Chinese house where the church services were 
held was replaced by a modest church building 
erected by the people themselves. Already this 
building has been outgrown and a larger one is being 
built. Two hundred lively members constitute that 
church. They conduct classes for those who want 
to learn to read. They have an investment in the 
form of a church cow. The cow is rented out for 
$15.00 a season, and the income goes into the church 
treasury. The young men rented a piece of ground 
and grew rice on it. The money received from the 
rice goes into the treasury. The women of the 
church raised fifty-two chickens for the church, and 
then had a formal dedication when these were given 
to the church support. You can see that religion has 
come to be a vital force in the life of that com- 
munity. It calls out all forms of support from its 
members because this young minister did not give 
up in the face of five old men. 

We heard that in Japan the churches of that land, 
caught in the net of a totalitarian military machine, 
have thrown their energies into telling the people 
of Japan of the powerful new life that is found in 
Jesus. Kagawa is one of the leaders in this move- 
ment. 

The picture of relief needs that faced us was 
appalling. There will be many drives for civilian 
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relief. The Red Cross is already engaged in raising 
funds to aid Europe. Congress is making fifty mil- 
jions available at the President’s request, to give more 
help. This group of Christians were concerned lest, 
in our eager desire to help the troubled ones in 
Europe, we forget those millions who have suffered 
just as much in the Far East. And we directed an 
appeal to Congress to help at that point. One of the 
most normal and natural responses of the Christian 
spirit is to help those who are destitute, and we 
called upon the churches and church people of 
America to provide $2,500,000 for the stricken mis- 
sions and missionaries of the European nations and 
relief for China. 

These activities cover the gamut of human needs. 
Whether it be in conducting schools, or relief 
kitchens, or dressing wounds of soldiers, or rebuild- 
ing lives broken by war, all are part of the concern 
of the Christian missionary enterprise in its world- 
wide outreach. But humanitarian relief is not the 
simple end. There must be something vital, more 
powerful, more impelling, which motivates the souls 
and actions of men. We must continue to tell the 


world as convincingly as possible that the message . 


of Christ is the only way to a peaceful world. For 
that is the only thing which will rout out the in- 
justices which face us. It alone will give men the 
incentive to improve others and thus build a better 
world. It is not based on military conquest of human 
beings, but on moral conquest of the evils that beset 
our world. 

The church was challenged to captivate American 
youth with the power of Christ. To show that 
Christ has this captivating power I must refer to one 
of the peak experiences of these days. It was the 
service at which ninety-five young American mis- 
sionaries, representing fifteen denominations, were 
commissioned to go out to serve in twenty-one 
different lands and countries. They will be faced by 
situations they have never met before. They do not 
know how terrible conditions are going to be. But 
as one has put it, “I want to tackle the greatest task 
I can find.” The total life service of these ninety- 
five missionaries will mean probably 4,000 years 
devoted to demonstrating the Christian way of life. 

“What is your foreign policy?” was the pertinent 
question one speaker asked. Every nation must have 
some sort of foreign policy, and every Christian 
church should have a foreign policy. That policy 
should be participation in and support for the world 
missionary enterprise. 

In the closing sessions of the Conference we were 
faced in most realistic terms with the results which 
would present themselves, in either eventuality, in 
the war now in progress in Europe. It was stressed 
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again and again that what is happening is not only 
a war but a world-shaking social revolution. What 
would follow in the way of Christian outreach and 
program if the Germany of Hitler were victorious? 
We were warned of the exhaustion of the peoples 
and resources of all Europe if the struggle con- 
tinues over a long period and the Allies finally are 
victorious. The sobering fact is that social and 
economic collapse and revolution may well face the 
world in either case. But the answer we reached was 
the answer that Jesus proposed nearly 2,000 years 
ago, and which men have never been ready to try. 
Isn’t it strange that every other panacea that comes 
along to claim the allegiance of peoples can win en- 
thusiastic support and followers. But the different 
way of life which Christ proposed seems too foolish 
to work. Therefore we will not try it. 

As Christians we expressed the unwavering con- 
viction that the Christ who came to bring peace 
can bring victory over the warring way of conquest. 
But He cannot do it without us. 

The way of life in this world is being made over 
before our very eyes. The critical consequences of 
these changes have not yet reached us, but it will 
not be long before they do. We too shall have our 
share of the suffering of mankind in the violent 
pangs of birth of a new world. But to Christians 
everywhere this can only be a challenge. A world 
in crisis is humanity in a plastic condition. This 
group of which I am speaking—the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America, representing 
the Protestant Churches of North America, with 
thirty million members—found this a time of un- 
paralleled opportunity. Men and women are in 
desperate need. That need reaches to the very 
foundations of their souls. And we agreed that now, 
more than ever before, we must strive to keep the 
face of God unveiled for men everywhere. 

You see the picture which this group thinks 
legitimate. It is to conquer the foes of man’s true 
progress. It is to overcome those forces and difficul- 
ties which hold man back from his full development. 
It is to help other men to conquer their shortcomings 
so that they become more like the Christ in character 
and life. This alone can be the basis of a new world 
order that will last. 

Now is the time of all times when our Christianity 
is needed, and with the most compelling quality. 
All Christians should have their share in helping to 
make it so and in building that new world which 
shall be the Kingdom of God, Only the Christian 
method of conquest is founded on the eternal struc- 
ture of the universe as laid down by God. There- 
fore only Christianity can have the victory. 
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Note: The following is an account of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America held at Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, June 10-13, 1940. Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Execu- 
tive Secretary of our Foreign Mission Committee, was chair- 
man of this Conference. 


THE TRAGIC EVENTS IN Europe AND ASIA LAY EVER 
greater burdens on our minds and hearts. The idea 
of military conquest is a daily companion with us. 
But Christians cannot accept it as a satisfactory pur- 
pose for life. The debasing of personality by mili- 
tary subjugation is revolting. It is contrary to nature. 
But Christians do believe in overcoming things. In 
their conception there is a legitimate conquest. It is 
the overcoming of humanity’s woes and handicaps 
to make real and satisfactory life possible. 

During the week of June 10-13 a group of very 
unusual people met together in Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania, and were housed on the beautiful campus 
of a college near Philadelphia. Some 300 men and 
women of all different denominations, many of 
whom had come from other countries, attended this 
meeting. Several were from Canada. One man, a 
teacher, paid his own expenses to come all the way 
from California. Latin America, China, Japan, the 
Philippines, Burma, India, Africa, the Near East, 
and Europe were all represented. Some of them 
were natives of those lands. They have seen what 
Christianity is doing. They know its world-wide 
outreach. They know how in China the devastation 
of war has uprooted fifty million people, at least, 
and set them adrift from their old moorings. They 
know the economic degredation of tens of millions 
of people in India who somehow have never learned 
how to secure food enough. Our concern was as 
to how we could make people realize how abso- 
lutely essential to this situation is the life and power 
and love which Christ reveals and releases. 

In this meeting we had pictured for us some of 
the needs of the world. We heard of the new road 
that has been built from Burma to China; and how a 
railroad is under construction that will take five 
years to complete. A doctor told us that for 600 
miles along those new roads not a single hospital 
stands to bring health to those who will be building 
and traveling them. We learned that in a city in east 
China, which lies in the midst of a fertile plain where 


*Mr. Moss is Secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. 
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rice grows plentifully, the Japanese have forced the 
price of rice up to five or ten times its usual cost. 
Suppose that bread cost a dolar a loaf; some of you 
wouldn’t have much to eat. 

Again, we heard something of the suffering which 
has faced the people of Europe. Many of the 
churches are in exile, dispersion, or under suppres- 
sion. We had representatives of belligerent nations 
present. Of those that are now fighting for their 
very existence, many do not give allegiance to the 
god of force. But the threat of annihilation of life, 
of country, of all the most sacred institutions of life, 
has faced them with the simple alternative—struggle 
or be destroyed. 

What are some of the ways that Christians try 
to meet the needs of those peoples abroad to whom 
they go? A young Chinese minister, just out of 
school, on his first Sunday morning faced a congre- 
gation of five old men who had only come to see 
what he looked like. He was definitely discouraged, 
but he did not quit. After four years, the tumble- 
down Chinese house where the church services were 
held was replaced by a modest church building 
erected by the people themselves. Already this 
building has been outgrown and a larger one is being 
built. Two hundred lively members constitute that 
church. They conduct classes for those who want 
to learn to read. They have an investment in the 
form of a church cow. The cow is rented out for 
$15.00 a season, and the income goes into the church 
treasury. The young men rented a piece of ground 
and grew rice on it. The money received from the 
rice goes into the treasury. The women of the 
church raised fifty-two chickens for the church, and 
then had a formal dedication when these were given 
to the church support. You can see that religion has 
come to be a vital force in the life of that com- 
munity. It calls out all forms of support from its 
members because this young minister did not give 
up in the face of five old men. 

We heard that in Japan the churches of that land, 
caught in the net of a totalitarian military machine, 
have thrown their energies into telling the people 
of Japan of the powerful new life that is found in 
Jesus. Kagawa is one of the leaders in this move- 
ment, 

The picture of relief needs that faced us was 
appalling. There will be many drives for civilian 
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relief. The Red Cross is already engaged in raising 
funds to aid Europe. Congress is making fifty mil- 
lions available at the President’s request, to give more 
help. This group of Christians were concerned lest, 
in our eager desire to help the troubled ones in 
Europe, we forget those millions who have suffered 
just as much in the Far East. And we directed an 
appeal to Congress to help at that point. One of the 
most normal and natural responses of the Christian 
spirit is to help those who are destitute, and we 
called upon the churches and church people of 
America to provide $2,500,000 for the stricken mis- 
sions and missionaries of the European nations and 
relief for China. 

These activities cover the gamut of human needs. 
Whether it be in conducting schools, or relief 
kitchens, or dressing wounds of soldiers, or rebuild- 
ing lives broken by war, all are part of the concern 
of the Christian missionary enterprise in its world- 
wide outreach. But humanitarian relief is not the 
simple end. There must be something vital, more 
powerful, more impelling, which motivates the souls 
and actions of men. We must continue to tell the 


world as convincingly as possible that the message . 


of Christ is the only way to a peaceful world. For 
that is the only thing which will rout out the in- 
justices which face us. It alone will give men the 
incentive to improve others and thus build a better 
world. It is not based on military conquest of human 
beings, but on moral conquest of the evils that beset 
our world. 

The church was challenged to captivate American 
youth with the power of Christ. To show that 
Christ has this captivating power I must refer to one 
of the peak experiences of these days. It was the 
service at which ninety-five young American mis- 
sionaries, representing fifteen denominations, were 
commissioned to go out to serve in twenty-one 
different lands and countries. They will be faced by 
situations they have never met before. They do not 
know how terrible conditions are going to be. But 
as one has put it, “I want to tackle the greatest task 
I can find.” The total life service of these ninety- 
five missionaries will mean probably 4,000 years 
devoted to demonstrating the Christian way of life. 

“What is your foreign policy?” was the pertinent 
question one speaker asked. Every nation must have 
some sort of foreign policy, and every Christian 
church should have a foreign policy. That policy 
should be participation in and support for the world 
missionary enterprise. 

In the closing sessions of the Conference we were 
faced in most realistic terms with the results which 
would present themselves, in either eventuality, in 
the war now in progress in Europe. It was stressed 
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again and again that what is happening is not only 
a war but a world-shaking social revolution. What 
would follow in the way of Christian outreach and 
program if the Germany of Hitler were victorious? 
We were warned of the exhaustion of the peoples 
and resources of all Europe if the a con- 
tinues over a long period and the Allies finally are 
victorious. The sobering fact is that social and 
economic collapse and revolution may well face the 
world in either case. But the answer we reached was 
the answer that Jesus proposed nearly 2,000 years 
ago, and which men have never been ready to try. 
Isn’t it strange that every other panacea that comes 
along to claim the allegiance of peoples can win en- 
thusiastic support and followers. But the different 
way of life which Christ proposed seems too foolish 
to work. Therefore we will not try it. 

As Christians we expressed the unwavering con- 
viction that the Christ who came to bring peace 
can bring victory over the warring way of conquest. 
But He cannot do it without us. 

The way of life in this world is being made over 
before our very eyes. The critical consequences of 
these changes have not yet reached us, but it will 
not be long before they do. We too shall have our 
share of the suffering of mankind in the violent 
pangs of birth of a new world. But to Christians 
everywhere this can only be a challenge. A world 
in crisis is humanity in a plastic condition. This 
group of which I am speaking—the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America, representing 
the Protestant Churches of North America, with 
thirty million members—found this a time of un- 
paralleled opportunity. Men and women are in 
desperate need. That need reaches to the very 
foundations of their souls. And we agreed that now, 
more than ever before, we must strive to keep the 
face of God unveiled for men everywhere. 

You see the picture which this group thinks 
legitimate. It is to conquer the foes of man’s true 
progress. It is to overcome those forces and difficul- 
ties which hold man back from his full development. 
It is to help other men to conquer their shortcomings 
so that they become more like the Christ in character 
and life. This alone can be the basis of a new world 
order that will last. 

Now is the time of all times when our Christianity 
is needed, and with the most compelling quality. 
All Christians should have their share in helping to 
make it so and in building that new world which 
shall be the Kingdom of God, Only the Christian 
method of conquest is founded on the eternal struc- 
ture of the universe as laid down by God. There- 
fore only Christianity can have the victory. 
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“Sayonara. to Japan 


By MARY F. SMYTHE* 


Mrs. Tsuchiya with her husband, whom she led to Christ, her husband’s mother, and her son 


Last AUGUST MY HUSBAND WAS TAKEN ILL WITH A 
serious heart trouble, and by the middle of Septem- 
ber it became apparent that we must give up our 
life in Japan. The principal of the Golden Castle 
College was the first to know our decision, as Mr. 
Smythe and I were both teachers in the college. 
Then the young men in Mr. Smythe’s three or four 
Bible classes, and the teachers in my kindergarten, 
and the young girls in my home cooking class, were 
notified. Hardest of all was to break the news to my 
cook, who had been with us for nineteen years. A 
little later, after Japanese custom, we had about a 
thousand cards of farewell mailed to our friends, 
some of whom we had known for twenty-five years, 
and who lived in all parts of the country from 
Formosa to Dairen. , 


*Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe was, until forced to return to the United 
States on account of Dr. Smythe’s health, an educational missionary 
to Japan, where she and Dr. Smythe served our Church in Nagoya 
for more than twenty-five years. 
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Soon people began to come to tell us goodbye. 
Mr. Smythe was so ill he could see only a few of 
them for just a few minutes. I shall tell you the 
stories of a very few of the many friends who came 
to our home during the next six weeks. One of the 
first was a woman of about thirty-five, tall and slim 
in Western clothes, with a very Frenchy hat on 
her permanented curls. She is a graduate of the 
Golden Castle College, the wife of a “carpetbagger” 
automobile salesman living in Tientsin. She became 
a Christian at Golden Castle College and told us 
with tears in her eyes that she is trying to keep up 
her Christian life among her worldly Japanese friends 
in China. 

Another friend, now a dignified professor of 
English, but whom we have called by his first name 
since he was a member of Mr. Smythe’s Bible class 
when he arrived in Japan twenty-five years ago, 
made a half day’s trip on the train, always crowded 
in these war times, to tell us goodbye. His life is a 
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continual struggle against ill health, but he has been 
the leader and inspiration of the Y.M.C.A. in the 
non-Christian college where he teaches. His wife, 
another graduate of Golden Castle College, has 
ordered the meals and directed the cooking of the 
yM.cC.A. dormitory, besides running her own 
home, entirely as a labor of love, to make it cheaper 
for the students living there. Together they have 
led many young men to Christ. Three students who 
were in danger of being expelled for their liberal, 
“dangerous” thoughts, were allowed to stay in the 
college because this Christian professor made him- 
self personally responsible for their good behavior, 
an undertaking rather dangerous to his own career 
in bureaucratic Japan. As the man left our door, we 
all smiled bravely. But that night my cook came in 
to say that he had gone from the front door to the 
back, where he had gone up to her room and stayed 
an hour, before he could compose himself enough 
to go out on the street. 

A great comfort to us was the farewell visit of 
old one-armed Mr. Yamashita. After he lost his arm 
in a railroad accident he sold cakes and bread for 
many years to the Golden Castle College. He looked 
upon the college as his own school, and was as 
beloved as any member of the faculty. When, as an 
old man, he retired on his government pension, he 
and I still saw each other nearly every day. He 
would bring his little handcart to the back door of 
the Domestic Sciene building to collect all the food 
scraps left from the cooking lessons. These he would 
distribute among the poor people in his neighbor- 
hood. On this last visit he begged so hard to see 
Mr. Smythe that I had to let him in, and he made the 
most earnest prayer for us and for the college and 
for the little church which he and I attended. Later 
he came again to a sale of some of our books, saying 
he wanted to buy a Bible that Mr. Smythe had used, 
as a keepsake. I found a Testament for him in Eng- 
lish, which he can’t read at all, but he took it off 
happily, bowing his thanks. 

One afternoon I heard a high voice and much 
laughter in the kitchen, and there was a woman who 
had been our servant fifteen years ago, with her 
three-year-old boy and farewell presents of photo- 
graphs and fruit. Her home was in a country town 
near Nagoya, and she was a Christian when she came 
to live with us, taking a lively interest in our home 
and the students who were often staying with us. 
One day she came in to say that her family had 
arranged a marriage for her. I asked her how she 
liked the man and her answer was, “Well, I have 
turned down two offers already. This man stands 
well with the neighbors, he doesn’t smoke and he 
doesn’t drink, and I think he is about as well as I 
can do.” Through her strong Christian character her 
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Mrs. Abe in the ancient ceremonial costume worn when she 
was presented to the Emperor on the occasion of her husband’s 
receiving the Premiership of Japan 


husband was led to be a Christian and later an officer 
in the church. Childless for eleven years, they have 
now this one adored small boy, who fortunately can- 
not be spoiled because he has his mother’s amiable, 
happy disposition. She proudly gave me a family 
photograph, including her husband’s mother and the 
little boy dressed in full military uniform, a New 
Year gift. 

Many of the young men who came first to Mr. 
Smythe’s Bible classes to study English became very 
good friends of ours and stayed in our home a 
week or two at a time. One of these, Kashiwada, 
was a bright, lively, interesting boy, but he didn’t 
get on with his family at all and was considered by 
them as being very wild and worthless. But he 
changed a great deal, became a Christian, and Mr. 
Smythe visited his family in Tokyo. Not long ago 
he was sent to China as a soldier. Before we left 
Nagoya, an old man appeared at the door saying, 
“T am Kashiwada’s father, and I have come to thank 
Mr. Smythe for saving my son and making a man 
of him.” He gave me a large basket of fruit, and in 
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a very loud and excited voice poured out the whole 
story of his son’s life. I gave him tea and cake and 
promised I would tell my husband all he said. 

Not long ago I had a letter from another of our 
last visitors, a very pretty young girl who had been 
coming to my Wednesday cooking and Bible class 
for about two years. This girl was very much in- 
terested in the Bible and had been going to church 
occasionally. But her mother was dead, and her 
father, a very prosperous and materially minded 
merchant, was opposed to his daughter’s having 
anything to do with Christianity as it would make 
it hard for her to make a commercially advan- 
tageous marriage. He was a rather clever man and 
would make criticisms of Christianity which the 
young girl found hard to answer. Very often she 
stayed after the other girls had left the class to ask 
me about these questions. On her last visit, when 
she came in dressed in the latest style of Japanese 
clothes, and bringing a big bouquet of flowers, she 
was very happy, for her father had consented for 
her to go to church and be a Christian. So right 
then I wrote a letter to the preacher of the church 
she attended, telling him that she wanted to join 
the church. Her letter to me said that she had been 
baptized and had her first communion on Christmas 
Day and what a wonderful experience it had been 
for her. But a friend of hers wrote me the other day 
that her father had renewed his opposition and she 
was having a hard time. She needs your prayers. 

As it got cooler in Nagoya, Mr. Smythe became 
worse, and the middle of October we went up to 
Tokyo, where he was in the hospital until we sailed 
on November fifth. One of our first visitors there 
was Mrs. Abe, whose husband was at that time 
Premier of Japan. When we first went to Nagoya, 
General Abe, then a Colonel in the regular army 
service, was our next-door neighbor. In Japan it is 
customary for the newcomer to make the first calls 
on neighbors, but Colonel Abe called on us the da 
after we moved in. He said that,- when he had been 
military attaché in Vienna, the people there had 
been so kind to him, a foreigner speaking the lan- 
guage brokenly, that he wanted to show every kind- 
ness to us as foreigners in Japan. He was sent off 
to Siberia at once, but his wife became one of our 
very best friends. Their children played in our 
garden and took meals with us, and one of the 
pictures in my memory is that of the ten-year-old 
son batting a ball against our wall, keeping time as 
he sang, “Jesus Loves Me, This I Know.” In later 
years we did not see them often, but we always 
met again as dear friends. Last fall General Abe was 
terribly busy, of course, with his duties as Premier 
in a very critical political situation, but Mrs. Abe 
came to the hospital twice, bringing flowers and 
fruit and lacquer gift boxes and pictures of all her 
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family. The most interesting of these was one of 
herself in the ancient ceremonial costume worn 
when she was presented to the Emperor on the 
occasion of her husband’s receiving the Premiership. 

Among the many other callers who came to the 
hospital were a young couple, Mr. and Mrs, Oiwa. 
The man had just returned from a visit to the 
United States, representing the Japan Silk Associa- 
tion. A fine, capable, trustworthy business man, he 
looked different from the slightly dissipated young 
student who had accepted a tract from my sister 
who was visiting me in Japan, and entered a street 
meeting to hear his first sermon from Mr. Smythe, 
seventeen years ago. He visited us constantly after 
that, sometimes staying two weeks. He lived then 
with an older brother, who was very wild and spent 
the family inheritance recklessly, causing a most 
unhappy home. This younger brother was drawn to 
Christianity literally as a lifeline to save him from 
that fate. And it saved him! When my husband was 
invited up to Tokyo two years ago to perform his 
marriage ceremony, he found that the bride was a 
charming cultivated college graduate, and among 
the guests at the reception at the University Club 
were college professors and leading men of the city. 
Later I had a letter from the bride in which she 
said that she had become a Christian and that she 
had learned to understand the love of God through 
the love and kindness of her husband. Rather dif- 
ferent from the older brother’s wife who died of 
neglect and ill treatment. 

As we were leaving Tokyo our last visitors were 
my kindergarten teacher and her husband who had 
come up from Nagoya to see our ship off, and 
their oldest son, now in college in Tokyo. Mrs. 
Kawai and I had been working together in the 
kindergarten for more than twenty years, and we 
had known her son all his life. He spent several days 
in our house just before Mr. Smythe was taken ill, 
talking over with my husband all the troubles and 
problems of a boy brought up in a Christian home 
and facing the world alone for the first time in a 
great city. His father is a teacher in a government 
college, leading a consistent Christian life among 
associates who are not only non-Christian but for 
the most part actively anti-Christian and contemp- 
tuous of a decent, quiet life. These three came to 
the hospital early on the morning we were leaving 
for the ship. They stayed only a few minutes, but 
our most memorable farewell from Japan was Mr. 
Kawai’s prayer, that we should feel God’s love and 
protecting care on our journey, that they should be 
given His guidance and wisdom in choosing the 
right path in the uncertain future, and that the 
Golden Castle College and Shimidzu Kindergarten 
should be a great power for the spread of the King- 
dom of God. 
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Christian Liberty in Japan 


By L. C. M. SMYTHE 


EprroriaL Note—We are glad to publish this article from 
our missionary who for over a quarter of a century labored 
in Nagoya, Japan, now residing in Charleston, South Caro- 


lina—C. D. F. 

Tuis IS A DAY OF INEXPRESSIBLE DIFFICULTY IN ALL 
mission fields. After twenty-six years of work in the 
Japan Mission of our Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
failure in health has compelled me to withdraw from 
the field. I want here in a few words to give some 
of my ideas as to the difficulties of the Japan work 
and the best way to solve them. Needless to say, 
these ideas are entirely my own and I represent no 
one else in expressing them. As I left Japan in No- 
vember, 1939, perhaps they are already antiquated. 

The Christian Church in Japan, in its various 
denominations, is noted in all missionary circles for 
the degree of self-support it has attained. I believe it 
is given first place in this respect. But the very 
characteristics which have brought this good con- 
dition, from another aspect produce results not so 
agreeable to our missionary way of handling things. 
The Japanese Church is also noted for its spirit of 
independence in all respects, and its great slowness, 
and often unwillingness, to hear the wise counsel 
of the foreign missionary. 

This aspect of the situation is greatly aggravated 
today by the general situation in the world. Japan 
is passing through a period of anti-foreignism with 
regard to almost all Western nations. But the point 
for us to consider is that, as I believe, there has 
never been a time since the days of Commodore 
Perry when Japanese and Americans have enter- 
tained such different thinking and ideals as they do 
today. We all know that the two nations are finding 
themselves continually at loggerheads, and this same 
condition at times is true with regard to the Japanese 
church leader and the American missionary. Aggra- 
vation reaches its height with regard to the shrine 
situation. I was very much interested the other day 
in reading a dispatch from Washington reporting a 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case of mem- 
bers of a religious cult whose children refused to 
salute the flag because they believed it to be a viola- 
tion of the Second Commandment. The Court ruled 
that the salute must be given as a means of evoking 
“that unifying sentiment without which there can 
ultimately be no liberties, civil or religious.” The 
dispatch states that, “The flag symbolizes a national 
unity which transcends all internal differences, reli- 
gious or otherwise.” 
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Faculty of Golden Castle College, President Ichimura at 
extreme right, Dr. Smythe at his left 


This is exactly the attitude which the Japanese 
government has adopted towards shrines and shrine 
visitation. But difficulties arise because the Ameri- 
can missionary sees, and Japanese Christians will 
admit, religious practices connected with these 
shrines. 

How about the Japanese Christians in this situa- 
tion? They are undoubtedly influenced by the times. 
Like all Japanese, they have been filled to the full 
with propaganda concerning the high mission of 
Japan, and, like all Japanese, they are constitu- 
tionally fitted to swallow easily anything glorifying 
their own race or nation. The immense majority of 
Japanese Christians gladly visit the shrines, but that 
does not mean that they take part in the religious 
elements. There is no time here to go into this ques- 
tion, but the general position of the Japanese Chris- 
tians seems to be to take the government at its word 
when it declares the shrines non-religious, and to 
visit them with a non-religious attitude, while the 
leaders are codperating with government leaders in 
an effort being made to draft a bill to purify shrines 
of their religious and superstitious accretions, Of 
course some of the Christians have adopted a posi- 
tion not dissimilar to that of the so-called “German 
Christians,” in tending to tie Christianity up with 
the State. These I believe to be a distinct minority, 
but the American missionary feels that there is great 
danger of yielding on the part of the church, and 
perhaps some missionaries would insist that there 
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has been more yielding than I personally might be 
willing to admit. 

What then can the missions do? Can a mission con- 
tinue to work with its related Japanese Church 
under such circumstances? 

First, I want to say that I consider it utterly 
impossible to start now to form a new mission- 
controlled group of Christians. For one thing, it 
would not be permitted. A group of Americans try- 
ing to organize Japanese on a basis of opposition to 
shrine visitation would soon find itself in the posi- 
tion of the religious sect admonished by the United 
States Supreme - Court. One independent mission has 
already had to retire from the field. But also the 
formation of such a church would be impossible. 
I do not believe that such an effort on the part of 
a mission could ever succeed, and if it did succeed 
the church so formed would certainly come, along 
with success, to the same position as other Japanese 
churches, in throwi ing off the burden of missionary 
control and going its own way. The Christian 
church in Japan is going to be Japanese i in character, 
and we might as well admit it. If anyone should start 
for Japan with an idea of working for the repro- 
duction of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., there, or 
if funds should be given with that end i in view, to 
my mind a great mistake would be made. 

Shall the missionaries then withdraw from the 
field? Some might advocate that, and some, because 
of their attitude and expressions, might themselves 
be forced to leave Japan. But I cannot conceive that 
a closing of Presbyterian Church, U. S., work in 
Japan is what God desires from this Church of ours. 

“Behold, I show you a more excellent way,” and 
to my mind it is the way of love. Let us recognize 
clearly that the Japanese church is now at a time 
when it is finding itself. The annual report of the 
Japan Mission states that the church has gone into 
a period of “trench warfare.” But this does not mean 
that they are not fighting or not coordinating their 
forces to meet the onslaughts of the time. Let us 
also recognize that the Japanese church has its right 


to self-determination, and, finally, let us admit with 
gratitude that the Japanese church is being led by 
the Spirit of God. Here, again, there is no room to 
discuss in detail, but after twenty-six years of happy 
work in Japan and intimate association with Japanese 
church leaders since the outbreak of the Manchurian 
Incident, I have no hesitation in saying that they 
are magnifyi ‘ing Christ as Lord, and that God’s Holy 
Spirit is giving them strength and leadership i in these 
crucial days. Suppose that He gives to His church 
among the Japanese a tinge suited to their charac- 
teristics and differing from what He has granted to 
us. Have we all the truth? 

I heard a sermon once where the preacher stated 
that we are united in the body of doctrine, and 
when the doctrine becomes diverse the unity is 
broken. I wanted to say to him that we are really 
united in the Body of “Christ, which is a mystical 
union of love and which may often go deep and 
keep us bound together even though on the doc- 
trinal surface there may be questions where we do 
not see eye to eye. It is the recognition and tug of 
this bond of love in the same Body, with the Church 
of Christ in Japan, which is needed today. 

We missionaries go in the spirit of our Lord with 
His command in our hearts. This is the spirit of 
service, that he who would become the first of all 
should be the servant of all. I say boldly let us be- 
come servants of the church in Japan. Of course, 
if nothing better can be devised, we can work as 
individuals, allowing the results of our work to 
accrue to the native church. But for me the unity 
of the Body seems stronger than that. Let us openly 
take our places as servants of the Church of Christ 
in Japan, giving them our strength and our love in 
this their dark hour. If we can but follow our Lord 
here we shall be astonished at the weight of influence 
we shall have, an influence which constantly eludes 
us so long as we continue to struggle for control 
and to dispute about points of doctrine. “Now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three, but the greatest 
of these is love.” 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 
From Arrica—Miss Lena Reynolds 
Dr. and Mrs. Tinsley Smith 
Rev. and Mrs. T. K. Morrison 
Rev. A. L. Edmiston 
From Curwa—Dr. and Mrs. Alex S, Moffett 
Miss Marguerite Mizell 


Rev. and Mrs, W. C. McLaughlin 
From Japan—Miss Amy Robinson 
Rev. Percy Buchanan 


DEPARTURES 
To Arrica—Rey, and Mrs, R. F. Cleveland 
Miss Virginia Holladay 
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Margaret Douglas 


An Appreciation By EGBERT W. SMITH* 


Tus BELOVED FRIEND AND MISSIONARY WAS BORN 
October 4, 1875, at White Oak, S. C., and was edu- 
cated in the high school of Blackstock, S. C., in the 
Winthrop Normal and Industrial College of South 
Carolina, and in the University of Chicago. 
Appointed missionary to Brazil in 1905, 
she sailed in August, 1906, and took 
charge of the Agnes Erskine School 
during the time Miss Eliza Reed, 
its founder, was at home on 
furlough. Miss Reed under- 
taking other work in North 
Brazil, Miss Douglas became 
Directress of Agnes Erskine 
in 1913, holding that position 
until her death in Recifé, 
Brazil, June 12, 1940. 

On May 27 our office re- 
ceived the manuscript of a 
brief history of the school, 
written by Miss Douglas, en- 
titled, “A Dream Come True,” 
appearing in this issue of the 
Survey. In the letter accompany- 
ing it she said that this was proba- 
bly the last article she would write. 

The above are the outline facts of a 
singularly beautiful and useful Christian 
life. Born and reared in a consecrated and highly 
cultured family, endowed by nature with personal 
charm and social and intellectual gifts which were 
directed and sanctified by a rich indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, she was a lovely type of what we who 
were born below the Mason and Dixon line like to 
think of as the Southern gentlewoman. 

Continually she reminded me of what my Vir- 
ginia-born mother told me was often said to her 
when she was a girl by her old black mammy, “Be 
still, my child, and learn composure.” In an unusual 
degree she had that habitual serenity and poise that 
not only 
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“Stamps the caste of Vere de Vere,” 


but stamps also, in a far higher and purer form, that 
inner circle of God’s children who have reached the 
spiritual attainment of a mind at leisure from itself, 
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“Rev. Egbert W. Smith, D.D., is Field Secretary of the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions. 
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a heart so centered on Christ, so satisfied in Him, so 
filled with His Spirit, that the daily worries and 
trials of life have no power to reach or ruffle that 
central calm, that inner peace of God that passes all 
understanding. 
The effect of this Christlike serenity 
and sweetness of spirit upon the thou- 
sands of girls who passed under her 
care, eternity alone can measure. 

No wonder they admired and 

loved her. No wonder they 
tried to be like her. For, how- 
ever excellent our teaching 
may be, it is our daily example 
that makes the deepest and 
most lasting impression. 

It was my privilege to 
know Miss Douglas rather in- 
timately and to be written to 
and consulted by her on many 
occasions during the twenty- 

nine years of my Foreign Mis- 

sion Secretaryship. It is the 
simple truth that the better I knew 
her, the closer our fellowship be- 
came, the more I admired and loved 
her. I have known her to be faced at 
times by difficult and trying circum- 
stances, requiring most delicate and tactful handling, 
but no defect of patience, love, or wisdom did I 
ever see in her. ‘ 

I am so glad that the good women of our Church, 
through their Birthday Offering, gave her the joy, 
while she was yet with us, of seeing the enlarged 
Agnes Erskine building standing complete and 
beautiful. Few things lay closer to her heart. I can- 
not but think she felt it a fitting climax to her serv- 
ice for the school. 

And what a service it was! How long! How 
fruitful! To how many thousands of Brazilian 
wives and mothers, reproducing in their Christian 
homes the lessons of her life and teaching, the news 
of her death must have brought the pang of a per- 
sonal bereavement! 

For her we cannot grieve, 

“For she has gone where her Redeemer is, 
In that fair city on the other side, 


And at the threshold of His palaces 
Has loosed her sandals ever to abide.” 
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A Dream Come True 
The Story of Agnes Erskine Evangelical School 


By MARGARET DOUGLAS* 


CARRY IN YOUR MIND’S EYE THE STAGES BY WHICH 
Agnes Erskine Evangelical School grew, from its 
opening in a small rented building, with few pupils, 
to the present beautiful building pictured here, 
owned by the mission, and with the largest enroll- 
ment in its history: then rejoice with us. 

To begin our story: The Agnes Erskine Evange- 
lical School was opened by Miss Eliza Reed in 
August, 1904, in the city of Recifé, Pernambuco, 
one of the largest, cities of North Brazil. When, in 
1906, Miss Reed was obliged to return to the States 
on account of her health, Miss Margaret Douglas 
arrived, in August of that year, to work in the 
school, and she, with the help of Brazilian teachers, 
took charge of the school until Miss Reed’s return. 

Miss Reed resumed the direction of the school in 
1908 and continued for four years. However, on 
her return from furlough in the States she took up 
other work in North Brazil, and the direction of the 
school was given over to Miss Douglas at the begin- 
ning of 1913, and has remained in her hands till the 
present time. 

This school was opened in a small rented building, 
in many ways poorly adapted for such a purpose. 
The building was right on the street, the noise often 
drowning out the classroom work. Neither were 
there any grounds sufficient for playgrounds for 
the pupils. However, Miss Reed brought with her 
the experience she had had in another school in 
North Brazil, and in spite of all difficulties knew 
how to gain the confidence of many parents. 

When Miss Reed returned from the States in 1912, 
after her first furlough, she was accompanied by 
Miss Edmonia Martin, who remained with this 
school till 1924—with the exception of two years 
spent in the Boys’ School of this mission in 
Garanhuns, in the interior of the state of Pernam- 
buco. Miss Martin, with her courage and zeal in 
undertaking new and big plans, was a great help 
in laying the foundations in those first days. 

In 1917, Miss Caroline Kilgore was transferred 
from the Charlotte Kemper in Lavras to the Agnes 
Erskine School. Here she has worked ever since, 


*Miss Douglas was an educational missionary and served in the 
Agnes Erskine School, located in Recife-Pernambuco, Brazil, from 
1906 till June 12, 1940. On that date, upon the eve of her return 
to the United States, she was called to her heavenly home. 
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giving to the school her many and varied capabilities. 

There has been constant demand to matriculate 
pupils as boarders, so, in the early part of the year 
1915, an adjoining house was rented in order to 
satisfy this demand. When we left this building we 
moved with eighteen boarding pupils. Still we 
worked against many disadvantages, and the rented 
buildings were not kept in repair by the owners. 
There was no lighting, except three small and weak 
gas jets on the first floor, and in the big rooms either 
kerosene lamps or candles had td be used. There 
was no water connection except one spigot on the 
first floor, and one upstairs. There was no room for 
playgrounds. 

We purchased a building which had been erected 
by a wealthy sugar merchant as a private residence. 
It was necessary to make many changes and im- 
provements in this building. Two wings have been 
added, in one of which the chapel is on the first 
floor and dormitories on the second. 

On the opposite side, in the other wing on the 
first floor, is the dining-room, on the second the 
dormitories. During the time the house was used as 
a private residence there was a long wing to the 
back, used as servant’s room, carriage house, stable, 
etc. All of these have been made into classrooms, 
with dormitories on the second floor. 

We have been able to do all this, little by little, 
through the help of friends in the States, to whom 
we are very grateful. 

A brass plate has been placed near the entrance 
door of the chapel in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh B. Sproul. A plate has also been placed in the 
chapel giving the names of those who have made 
the school special gifts. The list follows: Mrs. John 
Sprunt Hill, Durham, N. C.; Miss Sara Gibson, 
Rock Hill, S. C.; Mrs. W. H. Osborn, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Mrs. S. L. McKowen, Baton Rouge, La.; 
Mrs. Reba Swank, Staunton, Va.; Mr. Lunsford 
Richardson, Jr., Greensboro, N. C.; Business 
Woman’s Circle, Chester, S. C.; Birthday Offering 
of Woman’s Auxiliary of 1937. Also a marble plate 
has been placed in memory of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Sillman Moore of Austin, Texas, by their daughter, 
Mrs. Ray Moore, who helped furnish this chapel. 

Miss Lina Boyce was added to the force of work- 
ers in this school in 1927. She has not only given 
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valuable service, but has worked hard to help the 
women build up their auxiliary, the result of which 
has shown rapid progress in the last years, She hopes 
to devote herself more and more to this work. 

Our building still lacked much to be done to make 
it comfortable and to make it come up to the de- 
mands of the parents of our pupils. The outside had 
never had any work done on it, and this made the 
whole building have a neglected appearance, which 
counted greatly against us in the eyes of the Brazil- 
ians. It was a happy day for us when we knew that 
$16,000 of the Birthday Offering of 1937 would be 
given to this school. After the expenditure of this 
gift, we now have a building of which the Southern 
Presbyterian Church may be proud. The outside, in 
brickdust red with pale grey trimmings, makes an 
imposing appearance. Much needed dormitories have 
been added, also an infirmary, a laundry, another 
classroom, and many changes and improvements in 
the kitchen and pantry. 

Miss Susan Cockrell was transferred from the 
Boys’ School, Garanhuns, to Agnes Erskine, in 1939, 
and her many capabilities make her a valuable asset. 

Our first aim has always been to keep the school 
evangelical. We have regular Bible studies, devo- 
tional chapel exercises every day, which all the pupils 
are required to attend. The boarders attend the 
evangelical churches of the city. Every year we 
have a week of special services when an attempt 
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is made to bring the pupils to make a profession of 
faith. All of the teachers who have ever been in the 
school have the same ideals. Last January there 
was held in this city a joint meeting of two presby- 
terials, and not less than twenty of the attendants 
were former students of this school. 


\ At the time of this writing, we have enrolled 


seventy-nine boarders, the largest number we have 
ever had; about the same number of day pupils. 

Two new members have been added to our faculty 
and give promise of greatly increasing our efficiency. 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Wilson of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, came in November, 1939, and Miss Gertrude 
Mason, of Memphis, Tennessee, in February, 1940. 
Both of these are studying Portuguese, but in addi- 
tion have been giving valuable help in the school. 

Two greatly needed gifts have been received 
within the last year. The one the payment of a 
telephone installation by Mrs. Hunter Frischkorn, 
of Richmond, Virginia, and the other a beautiful , 
frigidaire from Mrs. C. B. Wilson, of Nashville, 
Tennessee. . 

We thank God for what He has done for us, and 
trust that He will continue to give us His guidance 
and blessing in our preparation of many to take 
their places as Christian leaders in this life, that in 
the life to come they may enter into that building 
not made with hands, reserved in Heaven for those 
that love His appearing. 
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A bove—Rev. E. B. Paisley, 
D.D., President 
Left—Rev. O. E. Buchholz, 
D.D.; Mr. James R. Sydnor 





“APPOINTED TO SERVE.” WITH THIS AS THE GOAL, THE 
choicest young women of our Church will soon be 
wending their way to the opeining of the twenty- 
seventh session of the General Assembly’s Training 
School for Lay Workers. With the eagerness that 
comes from a taste of real experience, the Seniors 
will be returning from a summer spent in six to ten 
weeks of Vacation Bible School work. Throughout 
the Southland, they have served in all parts of the 
Church, directing and teaching in one school after 
another. The Junior class will come fresh from 
college, about half as graduates and a slightly 
smaller group with their two years of college train- 
ing. To this number will be added a few of more 
mature years: missionaries home on furlough, direc- 
tors of Religious Education who wish to round out 
some part of their training, and consecrated women 
who hold no paid positions in the church but desire 
to become more effective in volunteer service and 
in the understanding and use of their Bible. There 
will be a few wives of seminary students, and at least 
one young man has declared his intention of being- 
included in this select company. 

To what kind of preparation do they come? 
With twenty-six years of teaching that has touched 


*Rev. H. W. Mack, Ph.D., is Dean of the Faculty, Professor of 
Religious Education, Assembly’s Training School. 
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some seventeen hundred students, and active alum- 
nae in every phase and department of our Church’s 
life and work, the Training School year by year 
shapes its curriculum to meet the needs that such 
a background reveals. These are the factors that 
guide us: the shared knowledge and experience of 
the faculty; the solicited views of the ministers 
throughout the Church, especially those who have 
used lay workers in their churches; the actual types 
of work that graduates are doing, and their written 
statements of what courses helped them most, and 
where their training could have been strengthened; 
the counsel, guidance, and shared teaching of leaders 
in the Executive Committees of our Church, re- 
ligious education, missions, etc.; the invited advice 
of the women of the Church as represented in their 
Auxiliary leaders; and finally the shifting currents 
of demand that are reflected in new movements: the 
growing field of Weekday Teacher of Religion, 
teaching Bible in the public schools, the renewed 
demand for missionary candidates, the growing in- 
sistence upon trained musicians who know the 
Church and its wider program of work. Since the 
Training School belongs to the whole Church, the 
whole Church must constantly guide its program, 
and this it does through the above means. 
Gradually there has evolved a core course at the 
heart of our curriculum, certain basic courses that 
will in a general way fit all students, since the jobs 
they are called upon to do are seldom highly spe- 
cialized but rather involve every department of the 
life of the church. What pastor does not desire in 
his lay assistant stenographic ability, leadership 
among the young people, ability to lead a teacher- 
training class in the Sunday school, ability to teach 
in any department on a moment’s notice, good 
presence in visitation, with dramatic and musical 
talent thrown in? To be “prepared to serve” means 
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just that, and the field is broad. So this core course 
aims at a mastery of the English Bible, familiarity 
| with the organization and personnel of our Church, 
knowledge of the program and methods suited to 
the various age levels, the Sunday-school curriculum 
and the process through which it is evolved; the 
techniques of worship and teaching, with a back- 
ground of Church history, theology, and educational 
philosophy. 

An arrangement for some specialization through 
various electives allows the student to concentrate in 
one of several fields: Bible, Religious Education, 
Church Secretary, Home and Foreign Missions, and 
Sacred Music. 

The Bible has been and continues to be the heart 
of all preparation. Approximately one third of all 
courses taken are in the Bible. This field, headed by 
Dr. Laurence Kinney, puts first emphasis upon the 
historical books and the prophets in the Old Testa- 
ment, the Synoptic Gospels, Acts, and Epistles in 
the New Testament. To this are added related 
courses: Psalms and Wisdom Literature, individual 
study of a Gospel or Epistle, and Hebrews. Then 
there are methods courses: Bible talks, seminars in 
methods of Bible study, and a course in how to 
teach the Auxiliary Bible course, which is current 
in the women’s program. This field then rounds out 
its emphasis with certain enrichment courses, such as 
“The Bible and Its Present Use,” and “The Bible and 
Literature.” That the faculty may be united in its 
work, other members assist Dr. Kinney in teaching 
courses in this field, even as he also teaches theology 
and the philosophy of religion in other fields. 

: Then there is a possible concentration of interest 
in the field of Religious Education. This emphasis, 
headed by Dr. Henry W. Mack, ably assisted by 
the Dean of Women, Miss Natalie Lancaster, and 
calling in the generous assistance of leaders of the 
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Above—Miss Natalie Lan- 
caster, Dean 


Right—Rev. Laurence F. 
Kinney; Rev. Henry W. 
Mack 


Executive Committee of Religious Education, seeks 
to give the student a detailed understanding of the 
work of our Church: the Children’s Division, the 
Church’s program for Young People, the Adult 
program, Church polity and administration. Under 
title of “The Work of the Presbyterian Church,” | 
the student has a week under the personal instruc- 
tion of the head of every agency of our General 
Assembly, thus coming to know the Promotional 
Committee which represents the whole Church at 
work. Background courses carry the student into 
the psychology of the pupil, methods of teaching, 
the history and administration of Religious Educa- 
tion, our Church’s program of Leadership Training, 
and various other phases of this field of emphasis. 
There is a growing demand for missionary candi- 
dates on the foreign field, and the challenge of our 
great home-mission field is a real one. Dr. ce, 2 
Buchholz leads in this field of concentration with 
courses on the history and present status of ouf 
missionary task, personal evangelism, methods of 
missionary work, comparative religions, and back- 
ground courses which aim to orient the student in 
relation to the various world forces and movements 
which vitally affect. mission work. Leaders in our 
missionary committees and the many missionaries 
(Continued on page 431) 
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Jesus, the Incomparable Leader 


Prepared by W. NORMAN COOK* 


The effectiveness of this series of worship depends, 
partly at least, on the preparation made for it, the 
environment of the worshippers, and the hearts of 
those who worship. Every person who has a part in 
the service should be prepared in spirit to lead others 
in worship—it is needless to say that he should be 
prepared in every other way. Care should be taken 
to prevent any kind of interruption. Not only should 
there be absolute quiet during the period of worship, 
but the worshippers should approach the auditorium 
in quiet and reverence. The doors of the auditorium 
should be closed promptly at the beginning of the 
service and no one should be admitted after that time. 


Theme for the Day, announced by Leader 
“King of Kings.” 


Prelude, by Organist 


Worshipful music is played until the time for 
the service to begin. 


Call to Worship, by Choir 
“Temper My Spirit, O Lord.” 


Scripture, by Leader 


“Saying, Blessed be the King that cometh in the name 
of the Lord: peace in heaven, and glory in the highest.” 

“For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given: 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder: and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty 
God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. 

“Of the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his 
kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judgment 
and with justice from henceforth even for ever. The zeal 
of the Lord of hosts will perform this.” 

“And after these things I heard a great voice of much 
people in heaven, saying, Alleluia; Salvation, and glory, 
and honour, and power, unto the Lord our God. 


“And again they said, Alleluia. And her smoke rose up 
for ever and ever. 

“And the four and twenty elders and the four beasts 
fell down and worshipped God that sat on the throne, 
saying, Amen; Alleluia. 

“And a voice came out of the throne, saying, Praise our 
God, all ye his servants, and ye that fear him, both small 
and great. 

“And I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, 
and as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of 





*Rev. W. Norman Cook, Director of Young People’s Division. 
In response to many requests we are publishing the series of wor- 
ship services used by Mr. Cook during the Montreat Leadership 
Education School of the summer of 1939. This is the eighth in 
the series. 
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mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia: for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth. 


“And I saw heaven opened, and behold a white horse; 
and he that sat upon him was called Faithful and True, 
and in righteousness he doth judge and make war. 

“His eyes were as a flame of fire, and on his head were 
many crowns; and he had a name written, that no man 
knew, but he himself. 

“And he hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name 
written, KING OF KINGS, AND LORD OF LORDS.” 

“And the seventh angel sounded; and there were great 
voices in heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ; and 
he shall reign for ever and ever.” 


Hymn, by Congregation 


“Jesus Shall Reign.” 
Leader reads first stanza and announces stanzas 
ee 


Poem, by Leader 


“Is This the Time?’’* 

“Ts this the time, O Church of Christ! to sound 
retreat? 

To arm with weapons cheap and blunt 

The men and women who have borne the brunt 

Of earth’s fierce strife, and nobly held their 
ground? 

Is this the time to halt, when all around 

Horizons lift, new destinies confront, 

Stern duties wait the nations, never wont 

To play the laggard, when God’s will was 
found? 


“No! rather, strengthen stakes and lengthen 
cords, 
Enlarge Thy plans and gifts, O Thou elect, 
And to Thy Kingdom come for such a time! 
The earth with all its fullness is the Lord’s. 
Great things attempt for Him, great things 
expect, 
Whose Jove imperial is, whose power sublime 
Fills all the earth, if we, who follow Him— 
Build in this world, His Church, unconquer- 
able!” 


—SuUMNER Hoyt. 


Prayer, by Leader 


Our Father, we have owned Jesus, not only as 
our Saviour but also as our Lord and King, and 
pledged our allegiance to Him. 

We thank Thee for the assurance that “Jesus 

(Continued on page 412) 


*This poem will be found on page 513 of Christ and the Fine 
4rts. 
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and chin. There are vast possibilities in a boy like 
this. He is a farm lad in Eastern Texas. A little over 
sixty years ago Jack Garner, the Vice-President of 
the United States, was a lad like this living on a farm 
near the present home of this boy. We rejoice that 
this boy has the privileges of a Presbyterian Sunday 
school and vacation Bible school. Through the in- 
fluences of these, no doubt, he will grow up as an 
earnest Christian man. He has a pastor who loves 
country boys. He is the minister of four small coun- 
try churches, averaging less than 25 members. This 
country preacher is just one of the more than 200 
who last year attended the Town and Country 
Pastors’ Institutes. They carried back to their fields 
new inspiration and enthusiasm, also ideas and plans 
for a more effective service in promoting the Coun- 
try Church and Sunday School Extension work. 

On June 8, 1940, a letter came from this pastor. 
After telling of an all-day meeting well attended 
and with fine interest, he mentions the fact that he 
took a snapshot of one of the boys of this little 
country church. He writes: “He pictures to me a 
typical country boy, and I thought sometimes it 
might be just the thing to use when you are placing 
emphasis on the rural work.” 
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A Farm Boy 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 


The church cannot afford to neglect such boys 
and their sisters. There are about fifteen millions 
of them who do not have the privileges of Sunday 
schools and vacation Bible schools. Dr. Otto Mayer, 
Director of Research of the International Council 
of Religious Education, says: “It is probably not far 
from correct to say that less than one half of the 
population from 5 to 17 is being reached with any 
form of religious education, and that more than 
15,000,000 such persons are unreached. The 
proportions of the population reached from 5 

to 17 years of age is probably nearer 40 per 
cent than 50 per cent.” Shall the vast multi- 
tude of American youth become Christians 

or criminals? The church must answer that 
question. 





We are spending billions 
of dollars for military 
preparedness—this has been forced upon us 
by a war-mad world. The best preparedness that 
this nation can have is that its youth become men 
and women of trustworthy Christian character. This 
will be brought about, if at all, by Christian culture. 
The Holy Spirit uses the teaching of God’s Word as 
an instrument for regeneration. If we are to be pre- 
pared against enemies within and without, America 
must become Christian. Armaments today are a 
necessity. The character of the people back of them | 
is more important in the long run. 
The leaders of the 
race come from boys 
like the one pictured on this page. Many of our 
greatest financiers, statesmen, educators, and reli- 
gious leaders were once just such boys on the farm. 
It seems to me that this boy, as he lookes into my 
eyes, is saying, “Teach me the Word of God in the 
Sunday school and vacation Bible school, and I 
will not disappoint you.” He may some day become 
an elder or minister in the church. 

One day I had pointed out to me the birthplace 
of George W. Truett. Near it was a Presbyterian 
Church organized over one hundred years ago. The 
elder and the superintendent of the Sunday school 
became discouraged and locked the church. There 
it stood through the years, a monument to Presby- 
terian folly. Finally there came a Baptist minister— 
old Father Dixon, the father of the sainted A. C. 
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Dixon, and father of our own Mrs. J. E. Thacker. 
A young man came down from the hills and said, 
“I wish you would come over into our community 
and preach for us and have a Sunday school.” In 
that community lived a boy twelve years of age by 
the name of George W. Truett, who united with 
the Baptist Church. Dr. George W. Truett, now 
the pastor of First Baptist Church in Dallas, Texas, 
is probably the greatest living preacher in the world. 

Another little farm lad down in Northern Georgia 
was brought into a Presbyterian Sunday school, and 
Mark Matthews became pastor of the largest Pro- 
testant church in the world. 

Dr. Clovis Chappel, it matters not where he be- 
comes minister, fills the largest auditoriums of our 
great cities. He and his brother were reared on a 
farm in Tennessee. I once heard Clovis Chappel say, 
“I was born in the backwoods. If there were any 
woods back of where I was born, it was a mighty 
thin strip.” 


One Thing Needful Of course this boy pictured 

must have proper food and 
the necessary vitamins. He will get them in the open 
country. Of course he must have an education. He 
can get this in state-supported schools. Though we 
may give him everything else and neglect his reli- 
gious education, we have deprived him of the essen- 
tial thing. 

The following story came out of the World War 
a quarter of a century ago: 

“You have feasted our bodies with good things, 
you have stirred our minds with your speeches, you 
have delighted our hearts with story and song, you 
have thrilled us, and we thank you, but you have 
done nothing for our souls.” These words were 
spoken by a Scotch general. London had done her 
best to honor a Scottish regiment, but had neglected 
the one thing needful for men who were going out 
on a perilous adventure. One of the singers stepped 
to the platform and said, “I beg your pardon,” and 


proceeded to sing the Twenty-seventh Psalm as 
follows: 


“The Lord Almighty is my light, 
He is my Saviour ever near, 
And, since my strength is in His might, 
Who can distress me or affright? 
What evil shall I fear? 


And through to the last verse. 


“Though earthly friends no pity take, 
Yet Thy compassion knows no end; 
E’en though my father shall forsake, 


F’en though my mother’s love shall break, 
The Lord will be my friend.” 





There was mist in the eyes of these Scotch lads 
as there came back to them memories and visions 
of the Scottish kirks and family altars. They went 
out to France, many of them never to return, but 
they went soothed, sustained, and strengthened by 
what the religion of Christ had to offer. 

To give Christ to the rural multitudes is one great 
task of the Church. It matters not what else may be 
done for the country people, these other things, fine 
as they are, cannot save the individuals nor society. 

Far more than half of all the rural youth of 
America are in the South. These boys and girls, 
young men and young women are at our very door. 
They challenge not only all of the home-mission 
agencies, but also the Executive Committee of Reli- 
gious Education. Upon this Committee the General 
Assembly of our Church has placed a definite re- 
sponsibility for promoting Sunday School Extension. 
A liberal Rally Day offering will help this Com- ] 
mittee to meet the challenge and to perform its 
assigned task. 




























































Jesus, the Incomparable Leader 
(Continued from page 410) 











shall reign where’er the sun does His successive 
journeys run”—and that some day all things shall 
be subdued unto him. 

If Thy Kingdom lags, and we have been un- 
concerned and have failed to be loyal subjects 
of our King, do thou forgive. 

Hasten the day when every knee shall bow, 
and men and nations every where shall bring 
forth the royal diadem and crown Him Lord of 
all. ‘To that end we dedicate ourselves again to 


Thee and to the coming of Thy Kingdom. 
(Pause.) 



















Response, by Choir 


“I own no other Master, by heart shall be Thy 
throne; 


My life I give, henceforth to live, 
O Christ, for Thee alone.” 


Hymn, by Choir 
“I Bind My Heart This Tide.” 










Hymn, by Congregation 
“Rise Up, O Men of God.” 
(Leader reads first stanza and announces hymn.) 






Benediction, by Leader 


“Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, 


the only wise God, be honour and glory, for ever 
and ever.” 
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Pyloiteers and Sunday Schools 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN* 


jr IS A GENERALLY ACCEPTED THEORY THAT GREAT 
reachers have small Sunday schools—that is, the 
sunday-school enrollment in their churches is very 
gnall as compared with the church membership. It 
may be generally true, but it is not always so. At 
any rate it Was not true in the case of some of the 
great preachers in the past. 

When I was a small child, the three generally 
accepted outstanding pulpiteers of our Church were 
Benjamin M. Palmer, First Presbyterian Church, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Moses D. Hoge, Second 
Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Virginia; and 
W. U. Murkland, Franklin Street Presbyterian 
Church, Baltimore, Maryland. All three were great 
preachers, but all of them were deeply interested 
in Sunday-school work. I have looked up the record 
of their Sunday-school enrollment as compared with 
church membership covering a period of eleven 
years—1872-1882.1 
" This was a remarkable showing in that day, for it 
was before the Sunday School Extension movement 
in the Presbyterian Church, U. S., had gotten under 
headway. These ministers were pioneers in this 


| movement. Someone may say that in those earlier 
_ days there were larger families of children, and 
} therefore it was easy to maintain a larger Sunday 


school than at present. This is true, but we must 
compare the Sunday schools of these three great 
preachers with those of the average churches of 
the Assembly. 

The average Sunday-school enrollment of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., for the same period, was only 60 for every 
one hundred church members. In 1939 the Sunday- 
school enrollment was 84 for every one hundred 
church members. The examples of Doctors Palmer, 
Hoge, and Murkland prove untrue the theory that 
pastors of large churches do not at the same time 
promote a program of religious education in their 
churches, 


ActIvE IN SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION 
Dr. Hoge not only maintained a large Sunday- 





*Rev. H. W. McLaughlin, D.D., is Director of Country Church 


| and Sunday School Extension. 
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First Church, New Orleans.............. 
: Second Church, Richmond............... 
W. U. Murkland Franklin St. Church, Baltimore.......... 














Benjamin M. Palmer 


school enrollment in his church, but enlisted the 
people of his congregation in a program of expan- 
sion. His biographer, Dr. Peyton H. Hoge, says: 

“But while this strong work was sustained at the 
centre, his church was throwing out branches to 
the right hand and the left. 

“For many years the church had sustained a mis- 
sion in the western end of the city. Dr. Hoge thus 
described its origin: “The most difficult labor of 
my life was in the first movement for sending out a 
colony in the west end of the city. It began with 
the gathering of a Sunday school, of which the late 
Judge Ould was superintendent, and in holding a 


No.in S. S. 
Average Average for every 
Ch. Mem. 3. Se Loner. 100 Ch. Members. 
bee 689 1,407 204 
en 524 553 105 
ery 550 693 125 
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Moses D. Hoge 


night service in a gloomy building called Elba, which 
stood in an old field, and which was difficult of ap- 
proach. A good name for it would have been Bleak 
House. During the winter we labored there the 
weather was fearful. I frequently said to my family 
on returning from the mission that there was con- 
solation in the knowledge that the next time I had 
to visit the place there could not be as bad a storm; 
but when the next night came the weather would 
be worse than ever. One night, as I was driving 
through the storm, I was caught in a deep snow- 
drift, and had to be extricated by the help of a 
passing colored man. 

“*There was a class in the Sunday school com- 
posed of the worst boys I ever saw. Paul says he 
fought with beasts at Ephesus. I think I would 
rather have met the enemies Paul encountered than 
these boys. Yet, by infinite patience, we conquered, 
and the class, instead of consuming the time in 
yelling at one another, fighting among themselves, 
and running in and out, became quiet, orderly, and 
attentive.’ 

“In due time the mission was housed in a neat 
brick chapel, costing about five thousand dollars, 
half of which was the gift of Mr. James McDowell. 
There the Sunday school flourished for a number of 
years under the active leadership of the young peo- 
ple of Dr. Hoge’s church.” 
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One of these young people was a lady who told 
me of how Dr. Hoge frightened her when he called 
upon her to assist in the outpost Sunday school 
which has now grown into Grace Covenant Presby- 
terian Church of Richmond, Va., the largest Pres- 
byterian Church in the Synod of Virginia. This 
young girl became Mrs. Truman A. Parker, and 
the mother of the wife of Rev. John W. Cald- 
well, D.D., pastor of the Montreat Presbyterian 
Church—Dr. Caldwell, by the way, is a grandson 
of Dr. Palmer. Dr. Hoge for many years was a 
leading member of what is now the Executive Com- 
mittee of Religious Education and Publication. To 
his deep interest and wise leadership belong much 
of the praise of its great work in Sunday School 
Extension. It was through his activities that the 
Committee was located and maintained in Rich- 
mond. 

Dr. PALMER BELIEVED IN SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION 

Dr. Palmer knew how to enlist his people both in 
service and in gifts to promote the work of Sunday 
School Extension. The following quotation in his 
biography by Dr. Thomas Cary Johnson refers to 
the First Presbyterian Church of New Orleans: 


W. U. Murkland 
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‘The church was living a vigorous life neverthe- 
iess, The brotherhood amongst the male members, 
after having done much through its ‘societies,’ and 
aher devices to bring all the members together, 
employed suitable persons to do Christian work 
amongst the members of the mission schools, and 
fnally, under the lead of the session, supported a 
nision church amongst the Italians, and two female 
Bible readers and Sabbath-school workers among 
the poor of the city. His church Sabbath school for 
4 period of ten years, beginning with 1886, main- 
tained two missionaries in the state of Louisiana, 
under the auspices of the American Sunday School 
Union, at an annual cost of fourteen hundred dol- 
ars, During the first five years the work is said to 
have ‘resulted in getting 21,262 scholars and teachers 
into organized Sunday schools.’ ” 

Some of the great pulpiteers of our Church today 
follow the example of Doctors Palmer, Hoge, and 
Murkland. Among the most conspicuous of these 
we name Rev. J. L. Fowle, D.D., pastor of First 

Presbyterian Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., where 





the General Assembly met this year. This church 
has a church membership of 1,607, and a Sunday- 
school enrollment of 1,974, the largest in the As- 
sembly. Rev. Frank C. Brown, D.D., the present 
Moderator of the General Assembly, formerly of 
Bream Memorial Church, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, and now pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Dallas, Texas; Rev. J. M. Wells, D.D., 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Sumter, South 
Carolina; Rev. Henry W. DuBose, D.D., formerly 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, and now pastor of Highland 
Presbyterian Church, of Dallas, Texas; Rev. Robert 
King, D.D., pastor of First Presbyterian Church of 
Johnson City, Tennessee. There are others who 
might be mentioned if space permitted. The 
churches with a large Sunday-school enrollment, if 
a term of years is considered, are being richly 
blessed in evangelism. 

(The pictures used with this article are from books now 


out of print. The cuts are in the files of the Publication 
Committee.) 





What Your Gifts Have Done 


BENEVOLENCE DEPARTMENT 


THE TERM “BENEVOLENCE DEPARTMENT” IS USED BY 
the Executive Committee to designate that part of 
the work supported by the benevolent gifts of the 
Church from budget and Rally Day sources. While 
it may not picture accurately the nature of all activi- 
ties involved, the term implies in every case that the 
continuance of these activities is contingent upon 
the generosity of the Church. In other words, with 
ample support this department is subject to con- 
siderable expansion, for its purpose is to render free 
educational and extension service to the Church, 
especially to those churches or groups that cannot 
carry on their work without outside assistance. On 
the other hand, lean years necessarily limit the serv- 
ice and activities of this benevolence department. 


Income and Expenses 


During the past year the income of the Benevo- 
lence Department was $62,859.77, representing an 
increase of $928.01 over receipts for the previous 
year. With expenses of only $59,525.14, which 
amount was $5,474.86 less than the budget approved 
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—Excerpts from the 1940 Annual Report 
of the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education 


by the General Assembly, it was possible to wipe 
out the deficit of $1,388.03 carried over from 1938- 
39, leaving $1,946.60 to begin the new year’s benev- 
olent program. 


Use of These Funds 


For such tangible evidence of the Church’s ap- 
proval of our work the Executive Committee is 
deeply grateful. Perhaps it is not out of place to 
remind the General Assembly at this point that none 
of the receipts referred to above found their way 
into what regularly may be regarded as the “re- 
ligious education overhead” of the Executive Com- 
mittee. In other words, none of the Church’s gifts 
are used to support the editorial, leadership educa- 
tion, children’s, young people’s, adult, or adminis- 
trative work. In fact, no deductions are made for 
the cost of bookkeeping or postage in connection 
with handling the offerings. Even the cost of print- 
ing the Rally Day Program, the Committee’s su- 
preme effort in raising this money, is paid for by 
the Business Department and is not a charge against 
benevolent income. As has been suggested on sev- 
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eral occasions, the Executive Committee “leans 
backwards” in its effort to see that no part of the 
benevolent income is spent on the Committee itself. 
It is reserved exclusively for the special work for 
which it has been contributed. 


Sunday School Extension 


Chief among the Committee’s benevolent activi- 
ties is Sunday School Extension. This has been a 
year of encouragement. Sunday-school enrollment 
in the General Assembly is definitely on the increase. 
More new outpost Sunday schools are reported this 
year than ever before. 


Chapels and Outposts 


From April 1, 1938, to the same date in 1939, 
there was an increase in the number of outpost Sun- 
day schools from 549 to 634, a net gain of 85; and an 
increase in enrollment from 33,433 to 40,921, a net 
gain of 7,488. This is an increase of 15.4% in the 
number of outposts, and 22.3% in enrollment. The 
increase is actually greater, however, than the fig- 
ures would indicate, for 20 of the Sunday schools 
counted in 1938 have since been organized into Pres- 
byterian churches, while 5 have grown into 
churches of other denominations, Also, pupils from 
some of the 1938 outpost Sunday schools are now 
being brought to the parent churches by means of 
buses each Sunday. 

The study of Chapels, by Samuel McPheeters 
Glasgow, has accelerated the outpost movement. 
Indications are that there will be reported this year 
at least 200 new outpost schools, Most are located 
in communities where the Presbyterian Church has 
not been operating. This large increase in enrollment 
means an outreach into communities where there are 
large families and new opportunities for evangelism. 
We may normally expect a number of these people 
to unite with our Church on profession of faith if 
we but reach them in any adequate way through 
our extension program. Free literature and other 
helps are being provided to these new schools. 


Reaching the Unreached 


The problem of reaching the unevangelized masses 
is becoming acute. The White House Conference 
for Children, held recently in Washington, reported 
that half of the children and youth of America do 
not receive any religious instruction. It has been 
estimated from reliable sources that 95% of the 
youthful criminals come from the spiritually 
illiterate. 

The unevangelized masses of children will not 
attend services in our regular churches, but can be 
reached through Vacation Bible Schools and out- 
posts. It is good strategy for our Church to place 
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great emphasis on Vacation Bible Schools and out- 
posts. If every church in the General Assembly 
would organize one new outpost Sunday school this 
year, we would double our evangelistic opportuni- 
ties in 1940-41. One of the best ways to begin work 
in an unreached community is to conduct a Vaca- 
tion Bible School for two weeks with an evangelistic 
service each night. In most cases it will be found 
both wise and necessary to follow with an outpost 
Sunday school. 


Extension Workers 


Mr. Conley Thompson has rendered fine service 
in a needy section of western North Carolina. His 
field, however, has developed to a point where it 
can be carried on by the local church with the as- 
sistance of the Home Mission Committee. 


A new Sunday School Extension worker is in | 


prospect for the Synod of West Virginia. This 
worker will operate in needy communities under 
the immediate supervision of the Committee of 
Religious Education of that synod. West Virginia 
is a field rich with opportunities and challenges for 
Sunday-school extension. 

Mr. J. L. Gray, a layman, and our Sunday School 
Extension worker of long service in the Synod of 
Appalachia, had a great sorrow in the loss of his wife 
this year. She had been for many years associated 
with her husband in his great work, and is sadly 
missed. One of the Sunday schools organized by 
Mr. Gray last year has grown into an organized 
church with nearly 100 members. A new building 
is now being erected to be named “The R. E. Magill 
Memorial.” This is a fitting monument to one who 
did so much to promote Sunday School Extension 
during his long term of service as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Committee of Religious Education and 
Publication. 

A recent report from Mr. Gray’s field reads as 
follows: 

“We had five splendid Bible schools last summer, 
and in each school there were a number of profes- 
sions and additions to the church. New families were 
reached that will become loyal to our work. We 
could have more schools in neglected places that 
might result in new Sunday schools, and perhaps 
new churches. 

“In a meeting recently held scores of unsaved 
men, women, boys, and girls came from a com- 
munity about four miles distant where there was 
no church or Sunday school near them, and no 
Bible school for the children. Here is a great open- 
ing for Sunday-school work and Bible-school work 
which perhaps will lead to an organized church, 

rovided we get into that place, and I am sure we 
could if we had the workers. 
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“Then there are two other places that are just as 
I hope and trust by another summer, instead 
of having five schools we may be able to have ten, 
for the people all over these mountains are dying 
in sin. The harvest is ripe, but the workers are 


too few.” 


needy. 


Vacation Bible Schools 


Vacation Bible Schools also are a Benevolence 
Department project. The rate of growth of these 
Bible schools in recent years gives ample testimony 
to their value as evangelistic efforts. In fact, some 
home-mission groups in our Assembly have used 
Vacation Bible Schools for children as a normal 
adjunct of all evangelistic meetings. Thus both 
young and old are reached with the Christian mes- 
sage of salvation, the adults through the time- 
honored method of preaching, the children by the 
time-tested method of evangelistic instruction. Here, 
truly, one finds a complete and well-rounded evan- 
gelistic program. 

The statistical report on Vacation Bible Schools, 
for 1939-40, while not complete for every presby- 
tery, is most encouraging, with a substantial increase 
in both schools held and total enrollment. 





GRAND TOTAL for 1939-40............ 1,132 87,828 
GRAND TOTAL for 1938-39...........-. 975 —-77,123 
Tienes. 5. Atop cs Sb saaed oes ontacaewioetonan tats 157 10,705 


Regional Directors 


Perhaps the Committee’s finest investment in the 
field is the group of Regional Directors who, under 
the Executive Committee of Religious Education, in 
codperation with Synod’s and Presbyteries’ Com- 
mittees, organize, supervise, promote, and keep 
aggressive at all times the whole work of religious 
education in all its varied activities. These are sup- 
ported in full by the Executive Committee, their 
services given without charge to all churches and 
groups who call upon them. More and more con- 
gregations, Sunday schools, young people’s groups, 





superintendents, pastors, church officers, workers 
conferences, leadership schools, district institutes, 
summer conferences, Presbytery camps, and similar 
groups are looking to them for guidance and admin- 
istrative help, It is not the responsibility of these 
Regional Directors—some of whom have respon- 
sibility for more than one synod, hence the name 
“Regional” Director—to do all the educational work 
for local churches or take charge of local church 
activities. However, they are ready upon call to help 
build up in each congregation a nucleus of trained : 
and intelligent leaders who can carry on their own 
work without outside help or interference. 

No church can boast a finer group of workers ) 
than these, and our Assembly is richer educationally | 
and spiritually by their presence. The work under 
their wise care is being better organized and co- 
ordinated from year to year. Any church that 
wishes to avail itself of their services has but to 
make its wants known directly to them or to the 
chairman of its Synod’s Committee of Religious 
Education. 


Donations 


Reference has been made already to the supplying 
of free literature to those who need this service. 
Relatively few groups call for material over a long 
period. To be asking outside help too long would 
indicate poor local leadership on the one hand, or 
poor location of the Sunday school or outpost on 
the other. In either case, the school is carefully 
investigated and the group helped to improve its 
local situation. In this connection, Country Church 
Institutes have accomplished much through special 
courses offered to rural pastors, preparing them to 
locate more intelligently these outposts, and to bring 
them as quickly as possible to self-support. This, in 
reality, is both a missionary and a stewardship 
project. | 

Bibles, Testaments, songbooks, hymnals, quarter- 
lies, tracts of every sort, literature for the blind, 
and many other activities are included under “dona- | 
tions.” 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—August 1, 1939................... $6,808.26 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1940—August 1, 1940................... 


Decrease for four months...... 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1939—August 1, 1939..................... 
Receipts—April 1, 1940—August 1, 1940........................ 


Increase for four months....... 
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6,504.60 


. $121,061.81 
126,243.10 


$ 5,181.29 
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WHY 


An Executive Committee 


Tue Executive CoMMITTEE OF HoME Missions Is 
the General Assembly reduced in numbers for con- 
venience. As it is not possible to bring the more 
than 325 Assembly Commissioners together in one 
place every month, the Assembly appoints an Execu- 
tive Committee to act for them in the field of Home 
Missions. The Executive Committee, being an As- 
sembly agency, receives its instructions from the 
Assembly and makes full report of its actions to the 
Assembly. 

Thus it is that every act of the Executive Com- 
mittee is an act of the whole Church. If the more 
than 500,000 Southern Presbyterians, in the 3500 
churches of the 88 presbyteries, through their con- 
stitutionally elected commissioners in the General 
Assembly instruct the Executive Committee of 


of Home Missions 


Home Missions to do certain things and to make 
certain expenditures, then the 500,000 members of 
the Presbyterian Church are responsible for these 
actions and expenditures. When individuals, or con- 
gregations, or presbyteries withhold support from 
the Assembly’s Executive Committee, it is a repudia- 
tion of their own acts and obligations. 

If all the members in our churches and presby- 
teries would understand this primary fact of Presby- 
terian organization and realize that they are as truly 
represented at each meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee as if they were individually present voting 
for the transactions, then the Executive Committee 
would not be left alone with burdens it is not able 
to bear and with obligations it is not able to meet. 





“An Invisible Monument’ 


By T. R. NUNAN* 


YOUR WoRK AT THE BEREAN CENTER OBSERVED ITS 
Tenth Birthday in April. Through the first ten 
years of this work an invisible monument has been 
built that will stand forever. Today we lay so much 
stress on outward, visible monuments that we are 
liable to lose sight of the invisible monuments that 
really make life worth while. 

As I examine this invisible monument which you 
have built at the Berean Center, I find one of the 
stones to consist of “Sacrificial Service.” Many of 
you have freely and graciously given of your time, 
talent, and energy to make the work possible. 

The second stone in this invisible monument is 
“Faithful Giving.” Through the years you have sup- 
ported this work with your money. Needless to say 
this has lightened the responsibilities of the Com- 
mittee, staff, and director, and made it possible for us 
to give our time and energies to the work here at 
the Center. 


*Rev. T. Russell Nunan is Director of our Church’s work for 
Negroes at Berean Center, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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The third stone in this invisible monument I like 
to call “Needs Realized.” So many of us think we 
know the Negro, his problems, his way of life, and 
his needs. But we know the Negro only in part. 
Most of our contacts with the Negro are in our 
homes. Really the Negro knows us better than we 
know him. Through the work of the Center, many 
of you have come to recognize and realize the many 
needs of the Negro, his physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual needs. 

The fourth stone is named “Heartbreak.” This 
is a hard work. Many negative influences flourish 
openly in our community. Open saloons, large 
gambling dens, dope dives, cheap movies, awful 
housing conditions, poor public service, poverty, 
disease, and many other things that make this work 
abound in heartache, heartbreak, and setbacks. 

The fifth stone is “Wholesome Recreation.” We 
have one of the few gymnasiums for Negroes in 
New Orleans. Our playground is the only one of 
any adequate size for the entire community, and it is 
not large enough. The spacious building in which 
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our work is located provides two large playrooms. 
Through the years thousands of children have spent 
many enjoyable, constructive hours of play at our 
ter. 
. sixth stone is “Christian Morality.” Through 
our club work, in our week-day Bible hours, and in 
sunday school, we have taught our children the 
rinciples of the Christian way of life. The Bread 
of life is constantly being cast upon the sea of life. 
Out in the future, under God’s blessings, more will 
eturn. 
' The seventh stone in this invisible monument is 
named “Conversions.” A few of the children have 
joined our Berean Presbyterian Church; many have 


joined other churches. This work was started in a 
churched community, and most of those we work 
with already have their church leanings. 

The eighth stone in this invisible monument is the 
“Cross of Christ,” the Rock of Ages, the Chief 
Cornerstone of our work, the Capstone of our 
monument and all of our labors. It is in the life and 
love of His Cross that this work was started and 
has been carried on. It is upon His person and 
teachings that we are building. It is under His com- 
mission and with His promised blessings that we give 
God all of the glory for the first ten years of this 
work and launch out with courage and hope into the 
deep of the next ten years. 





Joseph Alfred Dukes 


By GRADY JAMES* 


“‘THAT IS WHERE GOD STEPPED, MY MOTHER SAID, 
and I believed her.” So tells Joseph Alfred Dukes 
about the giant human-like footprint pressed in a 
rock near his boyhood home. The rock which held 
the footprint lay near a small stream. Often Joe went 
there with his mother for water and to do the family 
washing. And many times the mother had showed 
her oldest son the impression, saying, “That is where 
God stepped.” 

Some sixty years have passed now since Joe’s 
mother pointed out the rock with the footprint. 
Other ideas about the origin of the footprint have 
been advanced. (One explanation is “that the im- 
pressions were made by giant, toad-like creatures 
which were the first vertebrates to live on land.” 
Another opinion given is that these footprints are 
unquestionably Indian carvings. “They are always 
found near water . . . a symbol which some pre- 
historic Indian people associated with a watering 
place.” Still another belief is that the footprints 
were real ones and that no Indian could have pos- 
sibly carved them.) Whatever the true origin of 
the footprint, Presbyterians in the Indian work have 
gratefully seen that God has made a good many 
footprints on earth through the Dukes family. 

As far as we know, the first one of the Dukes 
family whom God used among the Choctaw Indians 
was Joseph Dukes, grandfather of the present 
Joseph A. Dukes. Joseph Dukes was born in Missis- 





*Rev. H. Grady James is one of our fine Indian ministers located 
at Talihina, Oklahoma. 
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Joseph Alfred Dukes, 
1938 





sippi and was a half-breed Choctaw. He became an 
interpreter and translator for early missionaries to 
the Choctaws. For a long time Mr. Dukes was with 
Cyrus Byington at Mayhew Mission School, located 
in Lowndes County, northeast central Mississippi, 
about twelve miles west of what is now Columbus, 
Mississippi. He married Nancy Collins, also a half- 
breed Choctaw, on September 7, 1830. They were 
among the first Indians to come over “The Trail of 
Tears” from their home in Mississippi to Indian 
Territory. They located near Wheelock Seminary 
where Alfred Wright was Superintendent from 1832 
to 1853. Mr. Dukes served many years with Mr. 
Wright as teacher and translator of the New Testa- 
ment. We also find in a letter written by Mrs. Mary 
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Semple Hotchkin that a Mr. Dukes helped Rev. 
John Edwards, Superintendent of Wheelock, to 
translate the Psalms, during the school year 1857-58. 
They did not complete the Psalms. Another record 
says that Joseph Dukes was a minister of the Presby- 
terian Church, but the grandson seems to think that 
he was a ruling elder and preached in the absence 
of the minister. 

Joseph’s work ended at his death in 1861, after 
twenty-five years of valuable service to the Presby- 
terian missionaries among the Choctaws in Indian 
Territory. He was buried near Wheelock Academy. 
Immediately after his death, his wife and family 
moved north, a distance of a hundred miles, to the 
Wade community near Talihina. 

Of the twelve children born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Dukes, Gilbert Wesley, the tenth child, seems 
to have been the most influential. He married Ange- 
line Wade, a daughter of Ex-Governor Alfred 
Wade, who had been elected the first Governor of 
the Choctaw Nation in October, 1857. Forty-three 
years later, Gilbert himself had the honor of being 
Governor and served two years (1900-1902). 

The oldest son of Gilbert W. Dukes is Joseph 
Alfred, the subject of this article. Quotations from 
this son throw light upon the character of his 
father. “Our religious living has come much from 
our environment. I have always been religiously in- 
clined. I think my mother had much to do with it, 
although she died when I was fifteen. Father used 
to drink a good bit. But I did not drink or stay out 
late at nights. I always tried to be home at supper 
time. If I was not in my place at the supper table, 
my father would always ask, ‘Where is Joe?’ I tried 
to be home so he would not have to ask about me. 

“My father changed in later life and became very 
religious. He was an elder of the Old Post Oak 
Presbyterian Church. And, in the absence of the 
minister, my father would preach or have some 
other to do so. He was the leader of the church. 
I heard father preach once. I still remember what 
he talked about. He talked about Zacchaeus. He said, 
*‘Zacchaeus was short in stature and that was the 
reason for his climbing into a sycamore tree as 
Jesus was about to pass by. He had a religious feel- 
ing, and while he was in that feeling, Jesus came 
along and spoke to him.’ What he said impressed me 
and I never forgot. The reason, I guess, why his 
message impressed me was because he was my father 
and I wanted to know what he would have to say.” 

Thus another footprint was made for God among 
the Indians. Mr. Gilbert W. Dukes died December 
26, 1919, and was buried at the Old Post Oak Pres- 
byterian Church. “He was a very large man, about 
six feet tall and very liberal. He always had many 
people at his house.” (“A Story of Choctaw Chiefs,” 
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by Peter J. Hudson, in Chronicles of Oklahoma 
June, 1939). 

Joseph Alfred Dukes was born August 21, 1873, 
near Talihina. He was named for his grandfathers, 
Joseph Dukes and Alfred Wade. He is three- 
quarters Choctaw. In 1885 he went to Spencer 
Academy, a school for Indian boys. The man who 
took him, just dumped Joe out on the school campus 
and turned back for home. Said Mr. Dukes, “1 
didn’t know what to do. A big bunch of boys came 
around me and just looked at me. I stood there and 
looked at them. I happened to think of the sack of 
candy in my pocket. I took it out and passed it out 
among the boys as far as it would go, and they 
seemed to be satisfied. Then I went to the superin- 
tendent. He said I didn’t have an application for 
entrance and that I could not stay unless my appli- 
cation papers were fixed up. My father had told me 
before leaving home that he would have the papers 
fixed up for me. Father always did what he said he 
would do and I was sure I would get to stay at the 
school. And, just as I expected, in about four days 
my application papers came and I stayed in school.” 

After the Spencer Academy days, Joe attended 
Arkansas College and Roanoke College in Virginia, 
graduating from the latter in 1896. Then he came 
back to his father’s farm, remaining there until 1904, 
the year he married Miss Lillie Powers. 

Since leaving his father’s farm, many varied voca- 
tions have been his. He began with a wholesale 
grocery in McAlester.. About a year later he re- 
turned to Talihina, and was appointed postmaster, 
serving for four years. Then he became an em- 
ployee at the Choctaw and Chickasaw Sanatorium 
near Talihina. Again he worked in the post office, 
serving as a clerk. He has held other positions also. 

But the work that took more of his life and energy 
than any other, began in 1920, as Assistant Field 
Agent. This office is under the Indian Department 
of the Interior and has to do with the Government’s 
care for the Indians. This position carries many re- 
sponsibilities, more varied than all of Mr. Dukes’ 
previous positions. He helped appraise, rent, collect 
rent, lease and sell land for the Indians. When an 
Indian had money in the Department, Joe helped to 
save it by giving it out in monthly allowances. When 
they became sick, he took them to one of the Indian 
hospitals. 

Even though Joe talks both Choctaw and English, 
it was sometime after he began as Indian Agent be- 
fore he caught on to the phrase language used by the 
mountain people. Often on his trips into the moun- 
tains it was difficult to find any of the men folk at 
home. On riding up to a home he would inquire, 
“Where is your husband?” The wife would reply, 
“He is out hunting cattle.” He was about to believe 
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that almost everybody had more cattle than they 
could keep up with until the expression was explained 
to mean that the husband was out making whiskey. 
“That meat” was also indefinite until he learned that 
it was a term used for venison when the deer was 
killed out of season. 

Joc’s eighteen years as Indian Agent came to a 
close upon retirement with a pension in August, 
1938. In laboring for his people, he has commanded 
respect and honor from all by his invaluable services 
in sympathy, wisdom, and guidance in Indian affairs. 
At the time of his retirement, a woman on the 
street inquired who the new Indian Agent would be. 
On being informed, she replied, “I hope he will be 
as good as Mr. Dukes, because we sure liked Mr. 
Dukes, didn’t we?” 

The same faithfulness that he gave to the Indian 
service has been rendered to the Presbyterian Church 
of Talihina. Like most boys, Joe does not recall 
very much the missionaries said in preaching. But he 
vividly remembers that it was in the home of Rev. 
§. L. Hobbs that he ate his first light bread. And 
since the eating of the light bread in the minister’s 
home, Joe has been closely associated with the min- 
istry of the Presbyterian Church. He became an 
elder in the Talihina Church in 1908. The past year 
is the first Christmas he has missed in his church in 
thirty years. “I remember one time our Christmas 
tree was given on a very bad night. It was raining. 
The roads were too muddy to travel by foot. So 
my wife and I just carried our children on our backs 
and went through the field to the Christmas tree.” 
After telling this incident, Mr. Dukes continued, “I 
have often wondered if I would have put forth as 
much effort just to go to an ordinary church wor- 
ship as I did toward getting to the Christmas tree 
that rainy night. But I try to be as faithful all year 
as | am at Christmas.” 

At the April meeting of presbytery in 1937, Mr. 
Dukes was elected moderator. On being asked what 
he thought when he heard himself nominated, he 
replied: “I was dumbfounded—I wanted to nomi- 
nate someone else but I couldn’t talk. Like one time 
I was in the mountains picking huckleberries. I 
heard something coming behind me. I thought it 
was a wolf. I couldn’t move. But when he stuck 
his nose to me, I saw it was a dog.” 


Talihina Presbyterian Church, 1935 


One day Joe came to the church dragging two 
pieces of an old ladder. He determined to fix the 
roof over the vestibule. Making a ladder of the two 
pieces, he placed it against the church, When the 
pastor noticed an unnailed round of the ladder and 
called Mr. Dukes’ attention to it, he commented, 
“Yes, I had better nail that. For if I nail it and it 
does break, maybe it will break slowly and I will 
have time to get off before falling.” 

An honor which Mr. Dukes will always remember 
is that of being sent back to Mississippi in 1938 as a 
representative to the General Assembly which met 
in Meridian. 

“That is where God stepped,” said Joe’s mother 
long ago, pointing to the impression in a rock, The 
mother perhaps was mistaken about the footprint in 
the rock. But we are not mistaken about the foot- 
prints of God in the Dukes family for three genera- 
tions. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—August 1, 1939........... ...... $49,481.55 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1940—August 1, 1940............ .... 45,760.21 
Decrease for four months......................... $ 3,721.34 
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Theology, High School, and Junior College Graduates of 1940 


A Glimpse of Stillman Institute 


By B. K. TENNEY* 


It WAS MY PRIVILEGE DURING THE COMMENCEMENT 
season just closed to spend four days on the campus 
of Stillman Institute, our school for Negro young 
people. Officially, I was there attending the meeting 
of Snedecor Memorial Synod, which was being held 
at Stillman during the commencement week, but I 
was also much interested in the school itself. On two 
previous occasions, during the last three years, I 
have been at Stillman for nearly a week in connec- 
tion with the conference of the Young People of 
Snedecor Memorial Synod. This time I repeatedly 
caught myself wishing that every member of each 
of the churches of our Assembly could have the 
same opportunity I was having of seeing the young 
people of Stillman in their everyday activities, They 
impress one as being a very normal group, friendly 
to the visitors, cordial toward each other, and for 
the most part rather serious about the work they do. 

Stillman Institute gives two years of high school 
work and two years of college work. In addition, 
it has a theological department offering a three-year 
course, and a nurses’ training school which requires 
three years for graduation. The student body this 


*Rev. B. K. Tenney, D.D., is Secretary of Stewardship of our 
Church. 
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year numbers 314, with 239 in the college classes, 
39 in the high-school group, and 36 in the nurses’ 
school, These figures show, as we would naturall 
expect, that there is much more demand for the 
college work than for the high school. This year’s 
graduating class includes 78 from the junior col- 
lege, 21 from the high school, and 6 from the 
theological school, a total of 105. There are no 
graduates from the nurses’ school, because this year 
the course is being changed so as to require three 
years instead of two as formerly. 

On one of the days while I was at Stillman, the 
catalogue for the 1940-41 session came off the press. 
I read through the whole catalogue with interest, 
but to my mind one of the most important state- 
ments is that one on the outside front cover which 
says that Stillman Institute is accredited by the 
Alabama State Department of Education and by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and that Stillman Institute is a member of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges. The 
Nurses’ Training School and Hospital are approved 
by the Nurses Board of Examination and Registra- 
tion of the State of Alabama. This means that, in the 
opinion of those who are in position to know and 
qualified to judge such things, the work at Stillman 
Institute is worth while. 

The quality of the work done at Stillman is also 
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evidenced by the demand for the graduates of the 
school. Out of the class of this year, 54 plan to 
teach, either temporarily or as a life work. The 
experience of the past year indicates that every one 
of the 54 will be placed. Mr. Jackson says that he 
has more requests for teachers than he can supply. 
All of the graduates of the theological department 
are placed and there is one call that cannot be filled. 
There is a constant call for nurses who are qualified 
for their work as are those from Stillman. As I 
looked at Stillman and saw the students about their 
work, and as I talked with them about their ideas, it 
seemed to me that our school is doing good work; 
but I was glad to have my opinion confirmed by 
authorities in the educational field and by those who 
employ the graduates of the school. 

This very success of the school has tremendously 
increased its opportunities. Parents feel that they are 
justified in making almost any sacrifice to give their 
children an education if that education increases the 
earning power of the student. Reasonable hope of 
employment makes it possible for many of the 
young people to borrow part of the money neces- 
sary for their education. This situation makes it 
possible for the school to charge and collect fees 
that supply a considerable part of the expense of 
the school. If the school were not doing a class of 
work which commands the respect of the educators 
and employers, it would be impossible, if not im- 
proper, to collect these fees. Less than one third 
of the budget of the past year was contributed by 
the Church through our General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee. This does not mean that the contribution of 
the Church is not necessary. It makes the difference 
between having the school and not having. it. The 
amount our General Assembly’s Committee appro- 
priates makes possible a service to our Church and 
to the whole of the Negro race far beyond the 
amount of our actual contribution. We, as a Church, 
are providing that marginal difference which makes 
the whole enterprise possible. 

Some of the boys and girls who go to Stillman are 
able to pay the full amount of the charges for board 
and tuition. The school has arrangements whereby 
those who must do so can earn half of the money 
required. They do this by working at various tasks 
around the school, in the laundry, in the school 
dairy, on the farm, or in the cannery. Occasionally, 
a boy comes to Stillman who does not have any 
money. Mr, Jackson says that they do not turn a 
boy away because he does not have funds. If he 
wants an education badly enough and will really 
Work for it, he is given his chance. To work out 
the whole of his expenses is hard for a boy and may 
require a little longer in school, but it can be done. 

Having grown up on a farm, I was keenly in- 
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terested in that phase of Stillman. They have about 
155 acres in their own farm and are renting some 
additional land. One of these plots of land is set aside 
as a truck garden where they raise beans, potatoes, 
tomatoes, squash, onions, cabbage, beets, peas—in 
short, anything of use to their table that can be 
grown profitably. Most of the farm outside of their 
truck patch is devoted to feed for the dairy herd 
and hogs, with only a small part planted in cotton. 
It was a pleasure for me to talk to the boys who 
milked and looked after the cows, to ask them the 
kinds and quantities of feed used, and how much 
milk the cows gave. I had a long talk with the 
superintendent of the farm, the man who under- 
takes to care for all these acres. He works the farm 
in an intensive way with the help of school boys 
who, though ambitious, are after all normal boys. 
His ideas and the ideas of Mr. Jackson about the 
farm seem to me to be progressive, and at the same 
time very practical. Through their combined efforts 
they are making that farm produce annually supplies 
that would cost seven or eight thousand dollars. 

It would not be fitting to close the record of this 
visit without saying something about the meeting of 
Snedecor Memorial Synod. Rev. J. H. M. Boyce, of 
Houston, was moderator of the synod. They had 
their discussions, their differences, and their agree- 
ments, largely as one might expect in any synod. 
However, as I sat in that synod and heard the minis- 
ters talk about their work and occasionally about 
Stillman Institute and what the school has meant to 
them personally, I got the distinct impression that 
Snedecor Memorial Synod as it is today would not 
have been possible without Stillman Institute. The 
moderator, the stated clerk, and almost all of the 
others at one time or another indicated something 
of what Stillman had meant in their lives. 

Our Church is doing a good work at Stillman 
Institute. The success we are having with what we 
are now putting in helps us to see further possibili- 
ties. There is much more I would like to write 
about Stillman Institute—about how, through the 
hospital, facilities are provided for Negro people 
who could not otherwise have such advantages, 
about the value of contributions to Stillman Institute 
through the Birthday Offering of the Auxiliary; 
about the dignity and enjoyment of the Stillman 
students in the musical recital; about the interest and 
grasp of world affairs evidenced in their class night, 
about how Mr. Jackson spoke to them of the call for 
faith, courage, and perseverance; but all these things 
must wait for another time. I hope that what has 
been said gives some idea of what our Church is 
doing to show its concern for the Negro people and 
to help earnest Negro boys and girls to help them- 
selves. 
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Thinking Straight 


The Importance of Mother and Teacher Coéperation 


OuR CHILDREN, YOURS AND MINE, WILL BE STARTING 
to school this month. We are busy seeing that they 
have the necessary clothes; in fact, it is our duty as 
parents to see that they are properly equipped to 
enter this year of training. However, that does not 
complete our responsibility toward this getting of 
their education for the coming year. Our thoughts, 
our speech, and our attitudes about their teachers 
are most important, because it is in the home that 
children, the very young as well as the older ones, 
form their opinions and attitudes toward their 
school life, and those with whom they associate 
there, their classmates and their teachers. 

Yes, Johnny and Mary are going to school for the 
first time in their lives. We admonish them always 
to obey their teacher, “she knows best,” and so on, 
yet the first time they come home quoting her on 
something with which we do not agree, or perhaps 
relating some correction in discipline the teacher 
has had to make, are we apt to concur with her in 
this, or do we immediately voice our conflicting 
opinions and our disapprov al? Later, as the days go 
by into months and the months into years and 
Johnny and Mary are not always “getting along” 
with their teachers, do we act hurt and astonished, 
and say to ourselves, “] just can’t imagine why, when 
we have alw ays insisted that they do just what the 
teacher said.” But have we? Johnny and Mary are 
discerning enough to know that we have not, and 
they remark to themselves, “It just doesn’t make 
sense to us.” 

When they were just tiny little things we sent 
them to Sunday school, and so on through these 
years they have been attending. Have they always 
been loy al to their Sunday-school teachers? Have we 
encouraged them; have we continued the lessons 
where the teacher had only begun in the half-hour 
allotted to the Bible teaching; or have we just gone 
about our own easy way, trusting the spiritual side 
of our children’s growth to this self-sacrificing 
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Sunday-school teacher with no help from us. I said 
self- sacrificing, and this is often the case, for we 
must remember that hers is a service of love, with 
no material pay. Have we often been generous in 
our treatment of her; have we always tried to make 
her teaching an easy task? 

Teaching at its best is a hard undertaking, and, as 
has often been said by many—a thankless one. 
Usually those who take up teaching as their life’s 
work have not only an inborn desire for imparting 
knowledge to others, but a love for all those whom 
they are to teach. The average child wants to learn 
and is a willing follower of his teachers, if we will 
but permit him to do this, and encourage him when 
he meets some “rough” places, rather than discredit 
his teacher’s ability. 

The greatest teacher who ever lived was Jesus, 
and though He had the message of salvation to bring 
to mankind, He was misunderstood even by His 
chosen pupils, the Disciples. We find Him saying 
to one of them, in John 14:9, “Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, 
Philip?” Yes, even Jesus must have become dis- 
couraged at times. 

Although this article is written in the hope that 
parents will read it, it is also hoped that teachers 
will read it, as it is meant as an indirect tribute to 
them. There are those among us who do appreciate 
all that the teachers of our children are doing for 
them, and we pray that we may be given wisdom 
and understanding so that we may lighten their 
teaching burdens. 

September is the month of loyalty! May we as 
parents make it a time when we will i inspire our chil- 
dren by our conversations and living in the home 
with a sense of their loyalty to their new teachers 
whom they will be meeting, many of them for the 
first time this month. 


A Moruer. 
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What the 
September Programs 


Offer to You 


THE CIRCLE PROGRAM 
Toric: “Where Should Education Be Taking Us?” 


An article with the above title, prepared by Mrs. 
John P. Walker, appeared in the August issue of the 
Survey and will be the topic for Round Table dis- 
cussion at August circle meetings. Every Christian 
woman is going to be interested in the facts as Mrs. 
Walker presents them. Even though at some time or 
other we may have been familiar with some of the 
statements contained in the article regarding women 
of a century ago, their education, and their limited 
opportunities for activity in the Church, yet most of 
us will be rather startled as they are revealed to us 
afresh in this timely treatise on education and where 
it may be leading us. 

What is the place of the Christian woman in this 
fast-moving program of higher education among 
women? Mrs. Walker asks and challenges us with 
this direct question: “Where do we fit?” 

You will not want to miss reading this—it will 
hold your attention; it will stimulate your thinking; 
it will create in you a desire to have an active part 
in the discussion at your circle meeting. 

For additional reading which is related to this 
subject, the Year Book lists, under “Source Material” 
for the September Circle Program, several books, 
any one of which will enrich your knowledge on 
the topic under discussion. 


THE AUXILIARY PROGRAM 


Topic: “Home Missions—Assembly’s, Synoa’s, 
Presbytery’s” 


This program is planned so that it will enlighten 
the Auxiliary members as to the wide scope of 
Home Missions—Assembly’s, Synod’s, and Presby- 
tery’s, at the same time showing how each is related 
to the other, and yet how there is a separate re- 
sponsibility for the Assembly, Synod, and Presby- 
tery. 

Each auxiliary will receive a leaflet showing that 
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the primary purpose of home missions is a Chris- 
tian nation; and that the first and chief emphasis of 
home missions is to win the people of the United 
States to a personal faith in Jesus Christ, Who alone 
can control human hearts, out of which are the 
issues of life. 

The person in charge of this program in the 
auxiliary should lay out a very definite picture of 
the set-up of the various institutions and homes 
which her own presbytery and synod are sponsoring 
and helping. The Secretary of Synod’s and Presby- 
tery’s Home Missions in each synod has been asked 
to be responsible for getting together a program 
showing the home-mission tasks of her synod and 
her presbyteries; this program to be passed along 
to her local auxiliaries. 

Don’t miss this meeting; it will be inspirational in 
that it will open avenues of service for you; and it 
will be informative, because it will answer your 
questions on the three types of work which are 
being carried forward by your Church under the 
name of Home Missions. 


SEPTEMBER—THE LOYALTY MONTH 


September is the first month of the fall season; it 
is the first month following the vacation period—a 
time when, “due to conditions beyond our control,” 
our attendance at church, Sunday school, circle, and 
auxiliary meetings has become noticeably smaller. 
In September we can glance back through the first 
five months of the Church year with the definite 
idea in mind of noting any omissions on our part, 
and of pledging anew our loyalty to our church 
and auxiliary, for September is known as the Loyalty 
month in our Church calendar. In speaking to the 
women at the Auxiliary Training School at Mon- 
treat, Dr. Frank C. Brown, Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, called upon the women for their 
loyalty—loyalty to God, to Jesus Christ, to our 
Church—loyalty to the standards upon which our 
Church was founded. 

September is also an excellent time to look for- 
ward to the program of work which is just ahead; 
to familiarize ourselves with circle and auxiliary 
programs; to begin reading the study books; and 
to be sure we know just which task is ours, and if 
we are being loyal to the trust placed in us when 
we accepted this as our assignment. Every auxiliary 
officer, circle chairman, and secretary of cause 
should reread her Handbook and her Calendar of 
Work during this month so that she may be certain 
she is not overlooking something of importance 
relative to her office. 

For the rest of us, the following questions are 
suggested to check ourselves on the status of our 
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own personal loyalty as members of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary: 


1. Am I present at all meetings of the auxiliary? 
Of my circle? 

2. Am I willing to help others to attend; either 
by invitation to come, or by offering to take 
them with me? 

3. Am I sharing my Survey and Church papers 
with others? 

4. Am I willing to take part in the Round Table 
discussion, coming prepared on the topic to 
be presented? 

5. Am I doing my Daily Bible Reading? 

6. Am I joining with others daily in a prayer for 
peace, as suggested by our General Assembly? 

7. Am I seeking to speak to others about Christ, 


thus showing my love for and my loyalty to 
Him? 





The Training Circle of 


the Woman's Auxiliary 


YES, THE TRAINING CIRCLE IS THE YOUNGEST MEM- 
ber of the Auxiliary family, and it is becoming quite 
a “pet.” Florida likes it so well that she has organ- 
ized fourteen Training Circles; Texas, twelve; and 
Tennessee, nine. 

This circle is just what the name implies—A Circle 
in which the members have opportunity to be 
trained for more active service in the auxiliary, and 
it is organized only at the direction of the executive 
board of an auxiliary where the need for such a 
circle is felt. Although there is no definite age limit, 
its chief purpose is to instruct younger women of 
the Church who have not been actively at work in 
the auxiliary. The result hoped for from these 
circles is the development of trained leadership 
throughout our Church, and the creating of a desire 
by the women in these circles to begin while young 
to serve Him who is the Head of our Church, and 
to show the value of the auxiliary as a channel for 
service. 

At the present time there are already about eighty 
of these circles, and very interesting reports of the 
work and study in these circles are being received 
by the Committee on Woman’s Work, These circles 
are not following the regular programs of the gen- 
eral and Business Woman’s Circles, but instead have 
twelve lessons, known as the Foundation Studies, 
which include two lessons in Presbyterianism; one 
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each on the work of the four Executive Committees; 
and two on the Woman’s Auxiliary and its work. 
One member remarked recently that if she ever 
learned all there was in this course, she would cer- 
tainly “know her Presbyterian Church.” 

Below we give the answers made by one member 
in her notebook to the questions assigned in con- 
nection with Lesson III for the Training Circle: 


1. Name the four documents which the Westmin- 
ster Assembly gave to the world by 1652. 
Answer: 1., The Book of Church Order 

2. The Confession of Faith 
3. The Directory of Worship 
4. The Shorter Catechism 


2. What were the four principles for which the 
Assembly stood? 


Answer: 1. The sole authority of the Holy § 


Scriptures 
2. The sovereignty of God 


3. The right of the individual con- 


science 


4. The sole jurisdiction of the Church 


in its own domain, 


3. Give the origin of the name “Presbyterian”. 
Answer: It is from the Greek word presbyteros 


which means “elder” that we get our § 


name Presbyterian. A Presbyterian 
Church is a church which is governed 
by elders. 


4. Name the five basic and distinctive doctrines of 
the Presbyterian Church. 
Answer: 1. Sovereignty of God—I Cor. 8:4-6 
2. Predestination—Matthew 10: 29-30 
3. Sin—I John 1:8 
4. Grace—Romans 3:21-24 
5. Final Perseverance—John 10:27-29 


5. What are the Sacraments of our Church? 
Answer: The sacraments of our Church are 
Baptism and use Lord’s Supper. 


One teacher of a Training Circle reports each 
member having a copy of Presbyterianism—A Her- 
itage and a Challenge, and that every active member 
reports having read this most interesting and in- 
formative booklet by Dr. Walter L. Lingle, and 
having placed it in her notebook for ready reference. 
Several are teaching it to their children. 

The membership in a Training Circle continues 
for two years. The second year consists of a study 
of the circle programs as outlined in the Year Book, 
using the Year Book literature which guides in the 
plan for presenting the program. 

The Training Circle is meeting a long-felt need 
in the program of our Woman’s Auxiliary. 
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The Woman's Auxiliary 


Training School 


Montreat, 1940 


Tue WomaAn’s AUXILIARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Mon- 
treat, N. C., has slipped into the ranks of the past 
and there is a rather hollow sound at the occasional 
tread of feet where so short a time ago many hur- 
ried steps led here and there, as the women of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., went happily about our 
Master’s business. 

From June 25, when the Assembly’s Committee 
on Woman’s Work met in Assembly Inn, until noon 
of July 10, when the echoes of the Benediction died 
away, the Woman’s Auxiliary Training School, 
Montreat, N. C., was a time of ever-increasing ac- 
tivity. Yet through it all rang the challenge of the 
motto of the year: “Let us put our love . . . into 
deeds and make it real.” 

The one-day executive session of the Committee 
on Woman’s Work was followed by the meeting 
of the Woman’s Advisory Committee, consisting of 
the presidents of the sixteen Synodical Auxiliaries 
and the Secretary of Woman’s Work with the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Woman’s Work being 
present in an advisory capacity. 

Throughout the six days of its session, as the work 
of the year was studied, again and again were the 
members reminded of the dire need of a radiant 
faith that does not permit of fear, of a constant fel- 
lowship with God through His Word and through 
prayer, and of a call to put aside the shallowness of 
self-sufficiency and pass to the fullness of life—all 
culminating in the challenge: “Live radiantly, know- 
ing assuredly that the Lord God lives and loves and 
reigns.” 

The presbyterial presidents met on the morning 
of July 3, with eighty present. The needs of the 
hour rang with unwonted conviction as Mrs. Mait- 
land, Chairman of the Committee on Woman’s 
Work, brought the message from the Swarthmore 
Conference on Foreign Missions: Now, more than 
ever, must we avail ourselves of the opportunity to 
be found at our post in God’s House, to confess our 
sins, to stand for the right, to bear personal and 





*Mrs. John P. Walker, Collierville, Tenn., member of Committee 
on Woman’s Work. 
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By VIRGINIA P. WALKER* 


group witness to Christ, making Him known at home 
and in far places, and to engage in Christian service 
and education for Christian world order, putting our 
love into action. Mrs. Askew, Field Worker, urged 
that we avail ourselves of His power through the 
medium of prayer; and Dr. Donald Richardson 
climaxed the meeting in a stirring and stimulating 
address in which he emphasized that we are trustees 
of the saving and transforming gospel. Stressing 
that the Church must be a believing Church, a pro- 
fessing Church, and a proclaiming Church, Dr. 
Richardson brought a real sense of responsibility to 
his hearers, that they, as individual members of His 
Church, should measure up to their responsibility. 

An opportunity for grateful acknowledgment of 
safe passage, praise, and thanksgiving for manifold 
blessings, confession of sins, and bringing of loved 
ones to His throne, was given in a Retreat for 
Prayer in Gaither Hall chapel during the afternoon; 
if the heart was heavy, surely calm and certainty 
must have crept in as, in that calm and quiet, broken 
only by the strains of gospel hymns softly played, 
we obeyed His command: “Be still and know that I 
am God,” “Wait, I say, on the Lord,” and claimed 
His promise: “They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength.” 


As an army falls in, marks time, and awaits the 
command: “Forward, march,” so this army of His 
workers took their places as, already over one 
thousand strong, they gathered on the evening of 
July 3 in the new auditorium which stands a 


mighty though mute testimonial to consecrated ¢ 
energy, skill in planning, and devoted service ofy 


that one whom we, with justifiable pride, claim as a 
Life Member of our Auxiliary, Dr. R. C. Anderson. 
The auditorium has risen from its ashes, more 
spacious, more beautiful than ever before. Burned 
on April 1, worship was held in it again on June 30, 
an impossibility but for the wise planning of Dr. 
Anderson, the loyal and efficient service of resident 
workers, who toiled literally far into the night, and 
the mercy and kindness of our Heavenly Father 
who oversees all. Even the frequent and heavy rains 
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during our school went uncomplained about when 
it was brought to our remembrance that during that 
period of intense activity immediately preceding 
July 3, when all efforts were centering on complet- 
ing the roof, the sun shone by day and the stars by 
night. 

As the auditorium was mute witness, so the beauti- 
ful new grand piano, the gift of Mrs. R. C. Ander- 
son, was vocal testimony to the love she holds for 
her Master and His service, vocal especially when 
under the fingers of such a wonderful pianist as 
Miss Florence Richardson of Richmond, Virginia. 
The concert which Miss Richardson gave on Satur- 
day evening was a rare treat to music lovers and 
proved her worthiness of the introduction, “inter- 
nationally famed.” 

The introduction by Miss Janie McGaughey of 
Mrs. Alexander Maitland, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, Mrs. D. R. Beeson, Chair- 
man of the Woman’s Advisory Committee, Mem- 
bers of the Committee on Woman’s Work, and the 
Faculty of the Woman’s Auxiliary Training School, 
paved the way for the “Forward March” of Thurs- 
day morning and days following. But first must 
come our Marching Orders and these were brought 
by that one best fitted for the task by virtue of his 
high office, the Moderator of the General Assembly, 
Dr. Frank C, Brown, of Dallas, Texas. 

What stirring orders he gave us, as, stressing that 
the Gospel of Christ is the only panacea for the 
world’s ills, its only hope, he called on us for loyalty 
to God, Jesus Christ, and our Church, for Christian 
love in action, for prayer, and for a continuing evan- 
gelistic program. 

Thursday morning and the days that followed 
found the army moving forward in quick step as the 


women attended the credit or non-credit classes of 
their choice; making a right-about-face to return to 
the auditorium for the Bible Hour, and later making 
quick skirmishes into “How Groups,” Parliamentary 
Law Forums, Historians’ Conferences, or Conver- 
sation Periods; later breaking ranks for vespers at 
seven, and evening service at eight. 

Reveille each day was sounded by Miss Mary 
Beeson, and the tone of the day was set by the 
worship service led by Miss McGaughey, directly 
preceding classes. The music for this and other serv- 
ices was directed by Mr. James R. Sydnor, Depart- 
ment of Sacred Music, Assembly’s Training School, 
Richmond, Virginia, accompanied by Miss Maurine 
Zachman, a graduate of the Training School. In this 
worship service was sounded the call to reiterate 
and let sink deep into the heart the Verities of the 
Faith. 

A brief glance will show you the columns of 
women marching to regular classes in Bible, Mis- 
sions, Visual Education, Organization, Program 
Building, Parliamentary Law, Personal Witnessing, 
the Christian Home, Christian Women at Prayer; 
and to special classes for Business Women and for 
Presbyterial Presidents. One-hour auditorium classes 
offered a wealth of material, giving a cross section 
of material offered in regular classroom work. 

The Platform Bible Hour was led by Miss Lucy 
Steele, teacher of Bible, Peace College, Raleigh, 
N. C. With most effective use of concrete examples 
from every-day life, Miss Steele brought home to 
her hearers and impressed on their hearts those 
lessons bearing on a closer daily walk with our 
Saviour, as she pointed out for us, in John’s Epistles, 
The Message, The Commandment and Promise, and 
The Victory. 


Group of the Montrea 
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Vespers, conducted in the form of Missions 
Forums brought on alternate nights the Home and 
Foreign Missionaries, with an opportunity to ques- 
tion them on the work in their fields, an oppor- 
tunity that was seized eagerly. The whole vast audi- 
ence arose, on Sunday evening, to pay honor and 
respect to Dr. Nettie Greer, from Suchowfu, China, 
4 veteran in the service. 


Annual Meeting 


The popular evening meetings were times of great 

privilege for all in attendance. Thursday was 
eculiarly the Auxiliary Woman’s own—our An- 

nual Night. Miss McGaughey brought our Annual 
Report, which our General Assembly had received 
and approved. Not by service, but by the heart out 
of which such service comes, our Master judges us, 
she said, and emphasized the statement that our 
Church must measure up to Christ’s standards: it 
must be an honest Church, a penitent Church, an 
adventurous Church, and a spiritual Church. 

Mrs. Maitland explained the need for our Secre- 
tary of Woman’s Work, instead of making the 
planned visit to Mission fields, to remain at her post 
of service in these uncertain times, these times of 
danger but of opportunity, and of challenge—a 
challenge to stand by our posts and make the maxi- 
mum use of our facilities. 

Miss Mary Quidor, Treasurer of the Committee 
on Woman’s Work, reported Synodical Auxiliaries 
100% in the Birthday Offering: Arkansas, Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia; 100% Presbyterial 
Auxiliaries of other synodicals: Birmingham, East 
Alabama, Mobile; Asheville, Knoxville; Athens, 
Augusta, Cherokee, Macon, Savannah, and South- 
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west; Albemarle, Granville, Mecklenburg, Orange, 
Wilmington, Winston-Salem; Durant, Mangum; 
Brazos, Brownwood; Norfolk, and West Hanover. 
In per capita gifts, Oklahoma ranked first with 
30.1¢; Kentucky, second with 29.0¢; and South 
Carolina, third with 28.7¢, a total of gifts of $45,347. 
The check for this amount was received and grate- 
fully acknowledged by Dr. Edward Grant, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation, as was also a check for $500.00, the gift of 
Mrs. R. F. Dunlap, as the initial gift of a Continuing 
Fund for Religious Education to be put into opera- 
tion at the conclusion of the ten years over which 
the Birthday Gift to Vacation Bible Schools is to 
be administered. 

A time of delightful fellowship was afforded by 
the Synodical parties following the Annual Meet- 
ing; thus an excellent opportunity was offered for 
congratulations to the newly announced officers for 
1940-41: Mrs, H. C. Hibbs, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, Mrs. George Mont- 
gomery, Vice-Chairman, and Mrs. R. F. Dunlap, 
Clerk; and Mrs. F. R. Crawford, Chairman of the 
Woman’s Advisory Committee, Mrs. W. E. Sherritt, 
Vice-Chairman, and Mrs. H. C. Dean, Secretary. 

Mrs. Jessie Burrall Eubank spoke one evening 
on the Christian Home. Mrs. Eubank is an author 
of note, and a Bible teacher of great power. With 
a philosophy of joyousness that found a ready re- 
sponse, she emphasized the strength to be found in 
the joy of our Lord; that His joy can flow through 
us; that His Kingdom is within us. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Eubank’s message the 
members of the school were guests at Open House 
tendered by Dr. E. B. Paisley, President of the As- 
sembly’s Training School, his co-workers and 





























Members of the Committee on Woman’s Work and of the Woman’s Advisory Committee which met in Montreat immediately 
preceding the Woman’s Auxiliary Training School. Left to right, front row: Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary of Woman’s 
Work; Mrs. Andrew Dale, Tennessee; Mrs. D. R. Beeson, Appalachia; Mrs. Carl Bramlett, South Carolina; Mrs. H. C. Hibbs, 
Tennessee; Mrs. Alexander Maitland, Virginia. Second row: Mrs. R. F. Dunlap, West Virginia; Mrs. H. C. Dean, Georgia; 
Miss Annie Tait Jenkins, Mississippi; Mrs. W. B. Morrison, Oklahoma; Mrs. Mack H. Long, Arkansas; Mrs. Geo. M. Smith, 
Texas; Mrs. R. M. Chapman, Louisiana; Miss Louise Clanton, North Carolina; Mrs. Audley Morton, Georgia. Back row: 
Mrs. Robt. R. Gray, West Virginia; Mrs. W. J. Gammon, Missouri; Mrs. A. S. Brumby, Mississippi; Mrs. Francis R. Craw- 
ford, Virginia; Mrs. John P. Walker, Tennessee; Mrs. F. B. Callaway, Florida; Mrs. E. F. Horine, Kentucky; Mrs. J. W. 
Turnipseed, Alabama; Mrs.. W. E. Sherritt, Kentucky 





alumnae. Miss Tamiko Okamura of Nagoya, Japan, 
a graduate of the Training School, delighted the 
audience with her beautiful voice. Her many 
friends, who have made it possible for her to have 
this training in our Assembly’s Training School, will 
rejoice to know that plans have been made to give 
her one more year in this country, that she may 
take her Master’s degree in Religious Education at 
Biblical Seminary in New York, so that next sum- 
mer she may take back to her people in Japan the 
story of the Saviour in word and in song. Our 
Auxiliary Friendship Circle Fund makes possible her 
education, and all who are interested will find 
grateful and joyous acknowledgment of any offer- 
ings they may desire to send to the Committee on 
Woman’s Work for this purpose. An individual 
gift by one who appreciates the value of song in 
evangelistic work was made during the Training 
School and this will make possible Tamiko’s further 
study of voice. 

“Ybor City in Person” was our guest Monday 
evening, as a group of young people from that Mis- 
sion, with their leader, Rev. Walter B. Passiglia, 
brought the story of what Christ has done for them. 
To them, the Mission means Christ and Christ means 
Service. 

Tuesday evening found us carried beyond the seas 
as Dr. Darby Fulton, Executive Secretary of the 
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Committee of Foreign Missions, brought his mes- 
sage, founded on I Cor. 16:9. “A great door... 
is Opened unto me, and there are many adversaries.” 
He told us that there is a great increase in costs 
in foreign fields, vastly increased hazards in ocean 
travel, spiritual strain, and hostile environment, wide- 
spread pre-occupation with war news, and misgiv- 
ings about the future, but said that “It is treason for 
a Christian to doubt or fear.” 

Two special emphases, relative to our fall season, 
were brought during the school—Stewardship and 
Assembly’s Training School campaign. Mrs. Eubank 
contributed much to the discussion of Stewardship, 
as did Dr. B. K. Tenney, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Stewardship and Finance, with his talks 
and poster exhibits. 

As we study Stewardship in October, may we 
bear in mind the privilege of giving to Assembly’s 
Training School. Dr. Kerr Taylor gave two rea- 
sons for supporting Assembly’s Training School 
campaign: “First, the Church needs A. T. S. (we 
have only to look at the Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionaries and Religious Education workers from 
A. T. S., to realize how she feeds the Church); and 
second, A. T. S. needs $350,000 to adequately care 
for and train its one hundred eight non-theologs.” 
May we rally to the support of this agency of our 
Church; we must be loyal to Him and His work, 
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especially now to this agency which trains for serv- 
ice for Him. ' 

Saturday was set aside for still further “leaves,” 
3s no regular classes were scheduled; but there was 
held an open conference on Christian Relations, 
presided over by Mrs. E. F. Horine, and having as 
its main speaker, Miss Annie Tait Jenkins, member 
of the Committee on Woman’s Work, who on 
October first will go into the Atlanta office to head 
up a new department of Christian Relations. The 
real thought was summed up in the devotional 
brought by Miss McGaughey from Eph. 2:8, 9, 10 
and Il Cor. 2:15; 3:3, 6. “We are saved through 
Him to serve for Him; we are a sweet savor by 
the things we are within; an epistle of Christ by 
the things we say; and ministers of the New Testa- 
ment by the things we do.” 

The story of the week would not be complete 
without mention of the Sabbath; Rev. Manford G. 
Gutzke, D.D., Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Decatur, Georgia, preached for us. With II Corin- 
thians 5 as his Scripture reading, he showed how 





The evening sermon was brought by Rev. Robert 
King, D.D., Pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Johnson City, Tenn., who spoke on the Christian 
Home. He stressed that the holiest task ever put into 
a woman’s hands was that of making a Christian 
home. With more mothers like Mary, more pray- 
ing mothers like Hannah, more holy days and less 
hol-i-days, conditions would be better—a strong 
plea for more God-built homes. 

Though thrilled with the vast number of credits 
gained, and with the class of twenty-two, all pres- 
ent, to get their certificates, that great gathering 
will take with it two outstanding memories: first, 
the Communion administered to about 1800 people 
in that vast auditorium Sunday evening, after which 
all passed quietly from His House to their homes in 
a prayerful attitude, a most impressive service. The 
other was Tuesday evening as, headed by the choir 
under the leadership of Mr. James Sydnor, with 
lighted candles held aloft, torches to light the way, 
we encircled the lake, and then, across the waters, 
came the music of that glorious Hallelujah Chorus 
from “The Messiah,” by Handel, followed by a 
reverent hush—a moment of self-dedication; then 
came the Benediction, pronounced by Dr. Claude H. 
Pritchard, Impressed with the beautiful solemnity of 
that service, we turned homeward. 

But Taps has sounded; that army of women has 
gone, each back to serve in her local church, in that 
special phase of service to which she has been called. 
And she takes up the work renewed in spirit, dedi- 
cated anew to His service. 


































cm Christ ascended to His throne to go to work and 

aw- sent His Spirit to guide us. The love of Christ is 

w. the one hope of this weary, worn world. He said, 
“Man, functioning only on a horizontal plane, extolls 
only what man does; he must acquire the vertical 
relationship with God; thus making a cross, the 

es- only light that shines out. God calls His people 

has to respond with self-dedication to Him, letting His 

5” Spirit in their hearts move them to step out for 

sts Him.” 
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3 who spent their furlough in Richmond greatly en- 

: rich this field of interest. 

“ Dr. Buchholz further guides the class work of 
those who plan to specialize in the field of church 

mt secretary, with the assistance of Miss Pauline Lichli- 

5 ter in the typing and shorthand work. Discussion 

ss of the problems of the church office, with visitation 

1 in the churches of Richmond, aid the student in 

. attaining a grasp of this type of work and its 

ef methodology. 

1 For those who have musical talent, Mr. James 

j Sydnor gives guidance in voice, piano, and organ. 

. Courses in the theory and history of music, con- 

y ducting, hymnology, and general musicianship 

. round out the background of those in general 
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Toward Better Trained Church Workers 
(Continued from page 409) 


church work and give specialized help to the more 
talented who would become choir leaders and 
organists. 

Throughout the whole curriculum the greatest 
current problem is that of laboratory training. 
Through visitation in local churches, field work of 
teaching, counseling, supervision, supervised teach- 
ing, and conducting of laboratory schools, together 
with a minimum of six weeks in the field in Vacation 
Bible Schools during the first summer, this goal is 
gradually being achieved. 

Such is the background that adds meaning to that 
little phrase, “appointed to serve,” which greets 
students who come to the General Assembly’s Train- 
ing School for Lay Workers. 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 


Bibanga, 1917. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, Bi- 
banga, Kabinda, Lomami District, 
Congo Belge, Africa via Cape Town. } 

Allen, Miss Virginia. 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Ear! 8. 
*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Sawyer, Miss Blanch A. (R.N.) 


Bulape, 1915. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, ae Congo Belge, 
rica 


Allen, Rev. and Mrs. 4 W. 
*Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N. ), 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Kasha, 1935. 


(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luputa 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 


McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 


Lubondai, 1924. 
(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
Belge, Africa, via Lobito.) 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F 
*Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
tCrane, Miss Effie H. 

Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
tHannah, Miss Alice H. 

Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
tLoring, Miss Roseva. 
tMcMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
Shafe, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. C. 
Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 
Black, Miss Ida M. 
Craig, Mr. Allen M. 

*Jackson, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 

*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 

*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 

*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 

*Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. 


Mboi, 1937. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luebo 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 


Mutoto, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
*Edmiston, Rev. A. L. (c) 

Hampton, Miss Julia 8. (R.N.) 

Holladay, Miss Virginia. 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
*McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
*Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c) 
*Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Campo Bello, 1920. 
(Address, vam -h E. de Minas, 
raz 
*Gammon, Mrs. 8. = 


Formiga, 1938. 
(Address, Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil.) 


Armstrong, Mrs. D. G. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
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Lavras, 1893. 


(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Boyle, Mr. John. 

Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss — 
Schlich, Miss May 

Wheelock, Mr. pe Sirs. John H. 


Tres Coracoes, 1932. 


(Address, Tres Coracoes, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 
*Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn. 
See, Miss Ruth B 


Dourados, 1930. 


(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Grosso, Brazil.) 


Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A.S. 


Varginha, 1920. 


(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Foster, Miss Edith. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 


Fortaleza, 1937. 


(Address, Caixa Postal 375, Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil.) 


Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. Raynard. 


Garanhuns, 1895. 


(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
uco, Brazil.) 


Cockrell, Miss Susan. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 


(Address, Collegio yy 
Agnes Erskine, Recife 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 


Boyce, Miss Lina. 

Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M: 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
+Mason, Miss Gertrude 8. 
*Wilson, Miss Mary Elizabeth. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, Araguary, E. de Minas, 
Brazil. 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Patos, 1938. 
(Address, Patos, Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 


(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil. 


Earnest, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. D. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Jaboticabal, 1934. 


(Address, Jaboticabal, E. de So 
Paulo, Brazil.) 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Barretos, 1940. 


as age oy Caixa 105, Barretos, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil. ) 


Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 


Goiania, 1940. 
(Address, Goiania, Goyaz, Brazil.) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Araxa, 1940. 
(Address, Araxa, Minas, Brazil.) 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 





MID-CHINA MISSION. 


Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Che., China.) 
Blain, Mrs. J. M 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 
Wilson, fiss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 
Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. W. H. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Little, Rev. and Mrs. 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
*Moffett. Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 
Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China.) 
Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. (Now 
at Chengtu, W. China.) 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Sheldon, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. A. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) 
Minter, Rey. and Mrs. John P. 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 


Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 

Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.). 
Farrior, * gt and Mrs. S. C. 
Gieser, Dr. and a Kenneth. 
Paxton, Mrs. J. W 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chin- 
kiang, China. ) 

Farr, Miss Grace. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Matthes, Miss Hazel (R.N.). 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow, 1908. 

(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
*McLauchin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

eed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 
Sells, Miss Margaret. 

Woods, Rev. and Mrs. Edgar A. 


Suchowfu, 1896. * 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 

*Grier, Mrs. Nettie D. (M. D.) ° 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. B: H. 
McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary 
Talbot, Rev. pn Mrs. G. B. 
Young, Miss Lois. 





Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China. 
*Bradley, Miss Julia J. 


Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China.) 
*Montgomery, Rev. and M 
Wels. Miss Lillian tom tenia 


Miss Josephine U. 
*Yates, ‘Rev. and rs. 0. F 


Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China.) 

*Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 

jJohnston, Miss M. M. 

*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 

Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China.) 


Be'l, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
*tBradley, Miss Lina E. 
*Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 

Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

McCown, Miss Ma 

Talbot, Rev. and . 

Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B., Sr. 

Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.) 
Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 
Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 
White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 


Fowning. 
(Address, Fowning, Ku., via 
Chinkiang, China.) 


*Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 


JAPAN MISSION. 


Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 
*Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 


McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 


Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy]W. 


Crawford, ‘Rev. and Mrs. Vernon/A. 


*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
*Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M.| 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 


*Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
McAlpine, "Rev. and Mrs. James‘A. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 


Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Gardner, Miss Emma Eve. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 


Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
Logan, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 


Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner.W. 
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Tokushima, 1889. 

(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 
; _and Mrs. J. H. 

pat a. and Mrs. Harry H. 
“and, Miss Ruth. 

in, Miss Estelle. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte A. 
Tokyo Language School. 
grown, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 

Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 














KOREAN MISSION. 


Chunju, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
s, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
‘Aovee, Miss Flora. 
Soyer’ Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
fontaine, Miss Lena. 
Ketler, Miss E. E. (R.N.) 
linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O 
gwicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Winn, Rev. 8. D. 
Winn, Miss Emily. 
Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 
Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. S. 
Woods, Miss Elizabeth B. (R.N.) 







‘Opposite name indicates on furlough. 





Kwangju, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 


Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 

Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
McQueen, Miss Anna. 
*Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 
Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
tPreston, Dr. and Mrs. John F., Jr. 
Pritchard, Miss nn (R.N.) 
Root, Miss Florence E. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
McMurpbhy, Miss 

Martin, Miss Julia. 


Soonchun, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 


Biggar, Miss Meta L. 

Crane, Miss Janet. 

Hewson, Miss Georgia (R.N.). 
Miller, Miss Louise. 

Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 


Southall, Rev. and Mrs. Thompson B. 


Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 





Seoul (Union Work). 


*Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Christian 
Literature). 


Pyengyang (Union Work). 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 


MEXICO MISSION. 


Toluca, 1919. 

(Address, Hidalgo 13, Toluca, Estado 
do Mexico.) 

Gray, Miss Katherine C. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 
Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 


Morelia, 1919. 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 
Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 
*Southerland, Miss Pattye (R.N. 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico.) 
*McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Shelby, Rev. J. O. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 





Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan and Chosen require 
jcents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional 


ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 


Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 


delivery in the United States. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 








Cuernavaca, 1938. 


(Address, Morelos No. 3, Cuernavaca, 
Mexico.) 


Beaty, Miss Lettie. 
Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M.., Jr. 
Ross, Rev. W. A. 


Patzcuaro, 1931. 


(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 


Teloloapan, 1937. 


(Address, Teloloapan, Guerrero 
Mexico. 


Brownsville, Texas. 
(111 8. E. Elizabeth Street.) 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 


Tasquillo, 1939. 
(Address, Tasquillo, Hidalgo, Mexico 
McKinney, Mr. Richmond. 


Mexico City. 
(Address, Coahuila No. 56, Apto 11 
Mexico City, Mexico.) 
Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 


Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Reg'stration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requ're- 
ments of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the lastest Postage 


Guide. 





November 
November 
November 
November 


1—Rev. John R. Boyce, Mexico. 
1—Mrs. Lardner W. Moore, Japan. 
1—Mr. Z. V. Myers, Mexico. 
1—Miss Emma E. Gardner, Japan. 


November 3—Mrs. Glenn A. Maxwell, Brazil. 


Happy Birthday to You! 


in U. S. Address c/o McKendree Emergency 
Hospital, McKendree, W. Va. 

November 16—Mrs. John E. Talmage, Korea. 

November 17—Mrs. M. P. McCormick, China (retired). 
Home address, 202 Lenoir, Morganton, N. C. 


November 
November 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
Noy ember 
November 
November 


vember 
ember 
ember 
ember 
ember 
ember 


yy i og ei 


6—Rev. C. L. Crane, Africa. 

6—Miss Annie Dowd, Japan (retired). Home 
address, care Mrs. W. H. Stacy, Gonzales, 
Texas. 

6—Mrs. L. H. Lancaster, China. 

6—Mrs. Lucy Hall Morton, Brazil. 

7—Mrs. Lowry Davis, China. 

7—Mrs. Geo. T. McKee, Africa. 

7—Mrs. Wm. C. Worth, Africa. 

7—Mrs. F. M. Pearce, Jr., Mexico. 

8—Mrs. J. W. Allen, Africa. 

g—Mrs. Andrew Allison, China. 

g—Mrs. James Wilson, Korea. 

1o—Mrs. Norman G. Patterson, China. Detained 
in U.S. Address, c/o McKendree Emergency 
Hospital, McKendree, W. Va. 

10—Miss Blanche Sawyer, Africa. 

11—Dr. James Wilson, Korea. 

14—Miss Lelia G. Kirtland, Japan. 

14—Rev. Chas. A. Logan, Japan. 

15—Mrs. Walter Swetnam, Brazil. 

16—Dr. Norman G. Patterson, China. Detained 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


November 25—Rev. S. M. Erickson, Japan. 

November 26—Mrs. W. F. Bull, Korea. 

November 27—Miss Mada I. McCutchan, China. 

November 27—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil. 

November 28—Rev. S. C. Farrior, China. 

November 30—Rev. D. L. Williamson, Brazil. 
NorE—A 


17—-Dr. Geo. R. Cousar, Africa. 
18—Miss Josephine Woods, China. 
19—Mrs. Geo. Hudson, China. 
19—Mrs. Edgar A. Woods, China. 
z20—Mrs. L. G. DeLand, Africa. 
20—Rev. H. H. Munroe, Japan. 
23—Dr. T. Th. Stixrud, Africa. 


23—Mrs. E. R. Kellersberger, Africa. 


Birthday Card with signature only and unsealed, bear- 
ing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to any of the above, to the 
address which appears in the back of every other issue of this maga- 
zine. Star before the missionary’s name indicates “‘on furlough.” The 
home address will be supplied by the Educational Department, Box 
330, Nashville, Tenn., on request. If cards are sealed, regular first- 
class postage must be paid—s5 cents to Africa, China, Japan and 


Korea; 3 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 










































GUESTS AT YOUR TABLE 


Thursday evening, October 3 


E IN THIS COUNTRY are blessed in that physical hunger is rare among us. 
Okt) But spiritual hunger, a more appalling scourge by far, stalks its pathetic victims 
in our midst. Here, among neglected minorities within the sphere of our own 
Church, thousands of fellow men, women, and children receive no nourish- 
ment for their souls! Our conscience would not permit us to ignore starving, wasted 
bodies. We can be no less concerned about souls that starve for want of the Bread of Life. 
Our Church is setting aside the evening of October 3 (during Religious Education 
Week) as “Family-at-Home Night,” a time to dwell upon our own joy in the knowledge 
of Christ and to share it with less fortunate guests we shall invite to our tables. These 
guests, present in spirit if not in reality, will be simple, likeable, but spiritually needy folk 
from the mountains, from the plains, and from other neglected sections of our Southland. 
We shall share with them by setting aside the cost of that evening’s meal as our minimum 
offering to be made on Rally Day. Our pleasure will continue throughout the year in the 
knowledge that this offering—a fragment of our own lives placed in God’s hands--is 
assisting in Sunday-school extension work, in vacation Bible schools, in strengthening rural 
churches, and in the other aspects of our Church’s Religious Education Program. 


Our “Gift Meal” is one of our greatest and most thrilling opportunities of obeying 
the command, “Feed my sheep.” 


NOTE: No part of your Rally Day gift is used for administrative 
ey expenses. Every cent is used directly in the work of evangelism and C.. 


Sunday-school extension. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Epwarp D. Grant, Treasurer 


Presbyterian Building Richmond, Virginia 














